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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE desire that has been generally ex- 
pressed, to have the Agiucultural Surveys 
of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications which have been received since 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duced the Board of Agriculture, to come to a 
resolution, to reprint such as appear on the whole 
fit for publira?ion. 

It is pro|)er at the same time to add, that the 
Boatd does not consider itself responsible ,for 
every statement contained in the Reports thus 
reprinted, and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
«ny additional information which may still he 
communicated. 
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TO THB 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 

SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART, 

PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 



SIR^ 



When you did me the honour to propose 
me to the Board of Agriculture, as a fit person to 
survey the County of Warwick, and were pleased 
to signify to me their approval of your recom- 
mendation, I felt the importance of the under- 
taking, and commenced it under considerable, 
embarrassment, aware that I possessed no literary- 
attainments, nor any abilities to justify your fa- 
vourable opinion of me, except my knowledge 
of practical farming, acquired by many years' at- 
tention to it, on the improved system followed ii^ 
Scotland. I hoped, however, by unwearied per- 
severance in my enquiries, to compensate for the 
many deficiencies of language, which will, I fear^, 
be found in the annexed pages. 

I shall be truly happy if, in elucidating th^ 
present state of the Agriculture of the County, 
and by the remarks I have judged it right to 
offer, I shall in any degree have contributed to- 
wards the abolition of bad practices, and the 
introduction of good ones. 

b 2 I have 
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I have endeavoured to niwike my Report as 
perfect, as my means of information, and my 
own observations enabled me ; and whatever may 
be the opinion of the Honourtible Board con* 
cerning its merits, I humbly hope they will give 
me credit for good intentions, and believe that 
industry and application have not been wanting 
to deserve their approbation. 

That I might do justice to the mission in 
which I was engaged, and that I might give due 

* • • • 

attention to every obj€^ct deserving remark or 
etiquiry, from the moment of my approach to the 
County 'till the period I quitted it, I never 
elitered a damage or crossed a horse, but walked 
every step ; considering this mode of travelling 
(though attended with much bodily fatigue and 
no small expense) as best calculated for procur- 
ing information. 

From several Gentlemen in the County, to 
Whom I had introductions, I received the greatest 
possible attention, the most cordial good-will, 
and many marks of hospitality and politeness, 
for which I feel very grateful, and the remem- 
brance of which can never be effaced from my 
irtemory. 

61, St. Martin* s^Lane^ \ 
. ilf fly, 1812- 1 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT. I. — SITUATION AND EXTENT. ' ' 

r 

WARWICKSHIRE is an inland county, situated 
near the centre of the kingdom, in a north-west 
direction from London. It is bounded on the north- 
east by Leicestershire, on the south-east by Northamp- 
tonshire and Oxfordshire, on the south and wesj^ by 
Gloucestershire, on the west by Worcestershire, and 
on the north and west by Staffordshire; and according 
to Carys.Map, lies between 51° 57' 30" and 52° 42' 
north latitude, and between 1° T 30" and V 56' 40" of 
west longitude from the Observatory at Greenwich. 

The greatest length of the county, is 51 miles and a 
quarter, from near Honey-hill in the north, to RoUe- 
wright-stopes in. the south ; and the greatest breadth, 
from the eastern extremity of the county, about half a 
mile above the Northampton road, to the western extre- 
mity at Headley-cross, is 36 miles. 

WARWICK.] B The 



S DIVISIONS^ 

The county contains, by Cary*s Map, 597,47 7| acres, 
at the calculation of 80 chains statute measure to a mile ; 
and is justly considered to be one of the most fertile and 
valuable counties in the kingdom. 

Although the City and County of Coventry is a dis- 
trict distinct from Warwickshire, yet lying within the 
County of Warwick, it is proper to include them in this 
Report. The City and County of Coventry lies in a 
north-east direction from \^'arwick, and is distant from 
it about 10 miles and a quarter. It is bounded on every 
side by Warwickshire. The greatest length, from Bed- 
worth, to a point near Baggington, in a north-east and 
south-west direction, is seven miles and a half; and the 
greatest breadth, from near Nettle-hill to Brownshill- 
green, in the direction of Karesley-green, in about an east 
and west direction, is seven miles and a quarter. The 
district contains in all about 18,161 acres. 



SECT. II,— -DIVISIONS. 

1. Political. 

The County of Warwick is included in the Midland 
Circuit. It is divided into the four Hundreds of 

Barlichway, Kington, and 

Hemlingford, Knightlow ; . 

the City and County of Coventry may be said to con- 
stitute a fifth Hundred. It contains one city, thirteen 
market towns, two hundred entire parishes, and nine 
demi*parishes. 

The market-towns are, Warwick (the county town), 
Birmiiigbam, Coventry (city), Stratford-on-Avon, Alces- 

ter* 



DIVISIONS. 5 

ter, HenIey-in<-Arden9 Kington, Southam, Rugby, NuA- 
eaton, Atherstone, Siitton-Coldfield, Kenilworth, , and 
ColeshilL To these may be added, Tamworth, which i$ 
partly in this county. 

Warwickshire sends six Members tb P^liitment, viz. 
two for the County, two for Warwick, and two for Co- 
ventry. It is remarkable, that the freeholders bt the 
County of the City of Coventry, as freeioldersy never vote 
upon the return of any Member to serve in Parliament, 
either fyr the County of Warwick, or for the City of 
Coventry. 

The four hundreds of the county, together with the 
city and county of Coventry, and the towns of Warwick 
and Birmingham, are formed into twenty divisions. The 
following is a Table of the Divisions belonging to each 
hundred, distinguishing the parishes, towns, tOWQshipit 
hamlets, chapelries, villages, liberty, and such ^ ar^ 
extra-parochial, by initials placed after them ; the Initials 
placed before them, denote whether rectory, vicarage, 
chapclry, or curacy. 

ff 

Barlichwai/ Hundred. 

1. Alcester Division^ containing eleven parishes, three 

hamlets, and one township. 

> 

K. 1. Alcester P. 

C. 2. Great Alne P. 

r Arrow with Ragley, con-"^ 
R. 3. < taining Overslcy (Stratr > P. 
(. ford division). j 

V. 4. Coughton P, 

» 

5. Drayton T. in Old Stratford parish. 

11. 6. Ipsley p. 

H. 7. Kinwarton , P. 

8. Milcott H. in the parish of Weston- 

upon-Avon^Kiftsgate hun- 
dred, Gloucestershire. 
BO R. 9. 
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DIVISIONS. 


R. 


9. 


Morton Baggott 


P. 




10. 


Sambourn 


H. in Coughton parish. 


R. 


11. 


Spernal 


P. 


V. 


12. 


Studley 


P. 




13.. 


Tardebigg 


P. 




14. 


Tutoal and Cobky 


H. in Tardebigg parish; near 
Bromesgrove. 


C. 


15. 


Wcethley 


P. 



2. Henley Division^ containing five parishes and five 
hamlets* 

1. Aspley and Fordhall H. in the parish of Wootton Waven, 

R. 2. Beaudeseit P. 

V. 3. Claverdon P. 

C. 4. Henley in Arden H. in Wootton Waven parish. 

5. Langley H. in Claverdon parish. 

6. Pindley H. ditto. 
R. 7. Preston Baggott P. 

V, 8. Rowington P. 

9. UUenhali H. in Wootton Waven parish. 

V. 10, Wootton Waven P. 

3, Snitterfield Division^ containing fourteen parishes 
and two hamlets. 

V. 1. Alveston P. 

C. 2. Beariey P, 

3. Beausall H. in the parish oLHatton. 

V. 4. Budbrook P. 

5. Fullbrook P. 

£ Hampton Lucy, other- "j 
R, 6.< wiseBishop'sHamp- > P., 

i. ton 3 

R. 7. Haseley P. 

V. 8. Hatton P. 

R. 9. Honiley P. 

V. 10. Loxley P. 

C. 11. Norton Lindsey P. 

V. 12. Sherborne P. 

13. Shrewley 



• 






BITISIONf. 




13. 


Slirewley 


H. in Hatton parish. 


V. 


14. 


Snitterfield 


P. 


R. 


15. 


Wolverton 


P. 


V. 


16. 


Wroxall 


P. 



4. Stratford Division^ containing eleven psgrlshes and 
three hamlets. 



V. 


1. 


Aston Cantlow 




P. 




2. 


( Bickmcrsh and little 7 
( Dorsington % 


H. in the parish of Wilsfbrd, 
(Deerhurst hundred^ 
Gloucester.) 


V. 


3, 


Bidfoid 




P. 


R. 


4. 


Billnaley 




P. 


R. 


5. 


Binton 




P. 


R. 


6. 


Exhall 




P. 


V. 


7. 


Haselor 




P. 




8. 


Luddiugton 




U. in Old Stratford parish. 




9. 


Overslcy 




H. in the parish of Arrovir. 


V. 


-10. 


Salford Prior 




P. 


V. 


11. 


Stratford-on-Avon 




Town. 




12. 


Stratford^ Old 




P. 


c. 


IS. 


Temple Grafton 




P. 




14. 


Wixford 




P. Attached to Exhall 
church. 



Hemlingford Hundred* 

5. Atherstone Division^ containing fifteen parlshesi one 
township, and three hamlets. 



V. 


1. 


Ausley 


P. 




2. 


Atherston 


Township in Mancester parish. 


R. 


3. 


Baxterley 


P. 




4. 


Bentley 


H. in Shustock parish. 


R. 


5. 


Caldecote 


P. 


V. 


6. 


Chilvers-Coton 


P. 


V. 


7. 


Corley 


P. 


V. 


8. 


Fillongley 


P. 




9. 


Hartshill 


H. in Mancester parish. 


C. 


10. 


Marston-Lea 


P. 

B 3 11. Man. 



.0 






DlXUJiQll&f 




V. 


11. 


MancQstcF 




P. 


V. 


12. 


Mkxstock 


■ 


P. 


c. 


;l3. 


Merevale 


, :. 


P. 


y- 


14. 


Nuneaton 


* 


P. 




15. 


Oldbury 


« . 


H. in Mancester parish. 


V. 


16, 


Shustock vith B)yUie 


P. 


ja- 


17. 


Weddingtoh 


•' 


P. 


c. 


18. 


Whitacre Ov( 


er 


P. 


c. 


19. 


Nether Whitacre 


P. 



6. Birmingham DivisiQ/tf (exclusive of Birmingham 
Town)) cont^ii^ing five parishes and one township. 



V. 


J. 


Coleshili 


P. 


V. 


2. 


Curdworth 


P. 




3. 


Minworth 


T. attached to Curdworth. 


B. 


4. 


Sheldon 


P. 


R. 


5. 


Sutton Coldfield 


Town. 


R. 


6. 


Wishaw with Moxball 


P. 



7. Solihull Division, ten parishes and fonr hamlets^ 

R. 1. Baddesley-Clinton P. 

C. 9. Balsall H. in parish of Hampton in Arden. 

C, 5. Barston P. 

R. 4. Berkeswell P. 

V. 5. Church Bickenhill P. 

R. 6. Elmdon P. 

V. 7. Hampton in Arden P. 

8. Hinwalsey H. in parish of Hampton in Arden. 

C, 9. Knowle H. ditto. , 

V. 10. Meriden P. 

11. Nuthurst H. ditto. . 

V. 12. Packington, Great P. 

R, 13. Packington, Little P. 

R. 14. Solihull P. 

8. Tamnvorth Division^ containing ten parishes^ one 
township! four hamlets> and one libeifty. 

C. 1. Amington T. in Tarn worth parish* 

V. 2, Austrey P. 

R. 3* 
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R. 


3. 


Baddesley Ensor 


P. 




4. 


Bolehall 


IL in Tamworth parish. 


C. 


5. 


Castle-hi]l 


L. in ditto. 


C. 


6. 


Dosthili-hoQse 


H. in ditto. 


C. 


7. 


Glasscote 


H. in ditto. 


R. 


8. 


Grendon 


P. 


V. 


9. 


Kingsbury 


P. 


C. 


10. 


Middleton 


P. 


R. 


11. 


Newton Regis 


P. 


V. 


12. 


Polesworth 


P. 


R. 


13. 


Seckington 


P. 


C. 


14. 


Shattington 


P. 




15. 


Tamworth 


Town. 


C. 


16. 


Wilnecote 


n. in Tamworth parish. 



Kington Hundred. 



9. Brails Division, containing fourteen parishes, 
township, one hamlet, and one extra parochial. 



one 



R. 


1. 


Barcheston 


P. 


R. 


9. 


Barton on the Heath P. 


V, 


3. 


Brails 


P. 


C. 


4. 


Burmington 


P. 


R. 


5. 


Cherington 


P. 


R. 


6. 


Compton Wyniates 


Extra parochial. 


V. 


7. 


Honington 


P. 


R. 


8. 


IdHcote 


P. 


V. 


9. 


Long Compton 


P. 


V. 


10. 


Pillerton-Hersey 


P. 


C. 


11. 


Pillerton-Priors 


P. 




12. 


Stowerton 


T. attached to Whichford. 


R. 


13. 


Stretton on the Foss P. 


R. 


14. 


Whalcott 


P. 


R. 


15. 


Whichford 


P. 


V. 


16. 


Great Woolford 


P. 




17. 


Uude Woolftwdi 


H. in Great Woolford jmrish. 



B 4 



10. Burton^ 
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10. BtdriQn-Bassett Division, containing eleven parishes 
and one chapelry. 



R. 


1. 


Avon-dassett 


P. 


V. 


2. 


Bui;£on-dassett 


P. 


V. 


3. 


Farnborough 


P. 


il. 


4. 


Feiiny-Compton 


P. 


€. 


5. 


MuUington 


Chqpelry. 


V. 


6. 


Priors Hardwick 


P. 


,c. 


T. 


Priors Marston 


P. 


V. 


8. 


Ratley and Upton 


P. 


V. 


9. 


Shotteswell 


P. 


c. 


10. 


Lower Sbuckburgh 


P. 


R. 


11. 


Warmington & Arlescott P. 


V. 


12. 


Wormleigbton 


P. 



11. Kington Divisutny containing thirteen parishes, five 
hamlets, and one extra parochial. 



R. 


1. 


Adierstone-upon-Stour 


P. 


V. 


2. 


Butlers Marston 




P. 


C. 


3. 


Cbadshunt 




P. 




4. 


Compton Scorpion 




IJ. in Ilmington parisb. 


C. 


5. 


Compton Verney 




Extra parocbial. 


C. 


6. 


Combrook 




H. in Kington p?irisli. 


V. 


7. 


Eatington, Lower au(} Upper 


P. 


c. 


8. 


Gaydon 




P. 


R. 


9. 


Haifonl 




P. 


R. 


10. 


Ihnington 




P- 


V. 


11. 


Kington 




p. 


ja. 


12. 


ligbtborne 




P. 


R. 


13. 


Oxhiil 




p. 


V. 


11> 


Radway 




P. 

« 


V. 


15. 


Tysoe 




P. 


Jl. 


16. 


Whitcburch 




P. including Brougbton 
Cri mscott,& Woinp- 
tbne bamlets. 



12. Warwick Division, containing twelve parishes. 

R. 1. Barford P. 

V; 2. Bishop's Tachbrook P. including Tachbrook Mallory. 

V. or C. 
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V. or C. 


3. 


Charlcott 


P. 


C. 


4. 


Chesterton 


P. 


R. 


5. 


' Lapwortli 


P. 


C. 


6. 


Morton Morrell 


P. 


V. 


7. 


Ncwbold Pacey 


P. 


C. 


8. 


Packwood 


P. 


V. 


9. 


Tanwortli 


P. 


R. or V. 


10. 


Wasperton 


P. 


V. 


11. 


Wellesbourn Hastings 


P. 




12. 


Wullesbourn Mountford 


P. 



9 



Knightlow Hundred. 

13. Kentlworth Division^ containing fifteen parishes 
and one hamlet. 



R. 


1. 


A show 




P. 


R. 


2. 


Baggington 




P. 


e. 


y. 


Bubbenhali 




P. 


V. 


4. 


Cubbinglon 




P. 


V. 


5. 


Harbury, otherwise 


Harberbury P. 


V. 


6. 


Kenilworth 




P. 


V. 


7. 


Leamington Priors 




P. 


V. 


8. 


Leek-Wootton 




P. 


V. 


9. 


Lillington 




P. 


c. 


10. 


Milverton 




P. 


V. 


11. 


OiFchurch 




P. 


V. 


12. 


Radford Semeley 




P. 


V. 


13. 


Stoneleigh 


P. 






14. 


Tachbrook Mallory 




II. in parish of Bishop's 
Tachbrook. 


c. 


15. 


Ufton 




P. 


R. 


16. 


Whitnash 




P. 



14, Kirby Division, containing eighteen parishes, five 
hamlets, and two townships. 



R. 


1. AUesley 


P. 


R. 


2. Arley 


P. 


C. 


3. Astley 


P. 



R. 4.' 



R. 


4. 


Bedvrortli 


P. 


C. 


5. 


Binloy 


P. 




6. 


Brandon 


H. in Woolston parish, (Rogh/ 


R. 


7. 


Brinkiow 


division). 
P. 


V. 


8. 


Bulkington 


P. 


C. 


9. 


Burton Hastings 


P. 




10. 


Combfields 


P. 




11. 


Copston 


U. in the parish of Monks Kirby. 




12. 


Coundon 


P. 




13. 


Easenball 


H. in the parish of Monks Kirby, 


c. 


14. 


Harborough Magna P. 


V. 


.15. 


Monks Kirby 


P. 




16. 


Pailton 


T. in the parish of Monks Kirby. 


c. 


17. 


Shilton 


P. 


V. 


18. 


Sow 


P. 


V. 


19. 


Stretton BaskerviUe P. 


■ 


20. 


Stretton-under-Fos» T. in tbe parish of Monks Kirbj. 


c. 


21. 


Wibtoft 


H. in Claybrook parish, (Guthlax- 
ton hundred, Leicester). 




•«««. 


WiUeuh^l 


H. in the parish of the Holy Tri- 


R. 


23. 


Willey 


nity, city of Coventry. 

P. 

< 


V. 


24. 


Withybrooke 


P. 


V. 


25. 


Wolvey 


P. 



15. Rugby Division, containing sixteen parishes^ three 
townships^ and one hamlet. 



R. 


h 


Bilton 


P. 


R. 


2. 


Bourton and Draycott 


P. 


C. 


3. 


Brownsover 


P. 


R. 


4. 


Churchover 


P. 


V, 


5. 


Clifton 


P. 




6. 


Cosford 


H. in parish of Newbold-on 
Avon. 


V. 


7. 


Dunchurch 


P. 


R. 


8. 


Frankton 


P. 


V. 


9. 


HiU Morton 


P. 


R. 


^0. 


King^s Newnbam 


P. 



R. It 



Divisions. 



U 



R, 11. Lawford Church 



P. 





12. 


Little Lawford 


T. in parish of Newbjold-OUF- 
Avon. 




13. 


Long lAwford 


T. ditto. 


V. 


14. 


Newbold-upon-Avon 


P. 


V. 


15. 


Newton and Biggin 


T. in Clifton parish. 


R. 


16. 


Rugby 


P. 


R. 


17. 


Ryton-upon-Dunsmooor 


P. 


V. 


18. 


StrettoiHupon-Djtinsmoor P» 


V. 


19. 


Willoughby 


P. 


V. 


20. 


WooistoD and Marston 


P. 



16. Southam Division ^ containing fifteen parishes^ one 
hamlet, one chapeliy, and five extra parochiaL 



c. 


1. 


Ascote 


C. 


R. 


2. 


Birdingbury 


p. 


V. 


3. 


Gra^dborou^ 


p. 




4. 


Hadficll 


Extra parochial. 




$. 


Hyde*s Pasture^ 


n. 


V. 


6. 


Hunningham 


p. 


y. 


7. 


Itchington Bishops 


p. 


V. 


8. 


Ditto Long 


p. 


R. 


9. 


I^idbrooke 


p. 


V. 


10. 




p. 


V. 


11. 


Marton 


p. 


V. 


12. 


Napton on the Hill 


p. 




as. 


Radbourn, Upper 


Extra parochial. 




14. 


Ditto, Lower 


Ditto. 


c. 


15. 


Upper Shucksburgb 


P. 


R. 


16. 


Soutfaam 


P. 


R. 


17. 


Stockton 


P. 


V. 


18. 


Wappeubury & Eathorpc 


•P. 




19. 


Watergall 


Extra parochial. 


V. 


00. 


Weston under Weathley 


P. 




21. 


Will's Pastures 


Extra parochial. 


V. 


22. 


Wolfhamcote 


P. 



17. The 
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17. The City of Coventry Division^ containing two pa- 
rishes. 

V. 1. Holy Trinity P. 

V. 2. St. John the Baptist with St. Michael P. 

18. The County of tie City of Coventry Division, con- 
taining seven parhhes and two hamlets. 

V. 1. Anstey P. C. 6. StivichaU P. 

V. 2. Exhall P. V. 7. Stoke P. 

V. 3. Foleshill P. 8. Winnall H. 

4. Kareslcy H, C. 9. Wyken P. 

5. Sow (part of) P. 

19. The Town of Warwick Division , containing two 
parishes. 

V. 1. St. Mary P. 

V. 2. St. Nicholas P. 

20. Birmingham Division, containing two parishes. 

R. 1. Town T. 

V. 2. Aston P 

C. 3. Edgbaston P. 



3. Ecclesiastical. 

Warwickshire is in the province of Canterbury^ dio- 
ceses of Worcester^ and Lichfield and Coventry. The 
city of Coventry^ in conjunction with Lichfield^ is the 
see of a Bishop. 

The preceding list of parishes contains the best infor- 
mation I could obtain^ in regard to rectories^ vicarages, 
and chapelries, denoted by the initials^ R. V. and C. 
preceding the names of the parishes. 



SECT. 



IS 



SECT. III. — CLIMATE. 

The climate of this county is generally esteemed mild 
and healthy. The inhabitants seem to be stout and 
robust, and> excepting in cases where the nature of their 
employment is injurious to health, live to an advanced 
age. 

The most general winds are from the south-west, and 
are usually accompanied with tain; but not unfrequently, 
the effects of an easterly variation are felt to the middle of 
May ; and it scarcely need be remarked, that vegetation 
must, in consequence, suffer severely. Warwickshire, 
tipon the whole, however, is not to be considered as sub- 
ject to any particular excess of damp or frost* 



SECT. IV. ELEVATION AND SOIL. 

The highest lying land in the county, is at Corley, 
in the hundred of Hemlingford, and the woods near 
Packington, There is also a ridge of high land at Wal- 
ton, Long Compton, and the Brails-hill, in the hundred 
'<6f Kington. 

Corley, from its elevated situatioti, must be colder than 
Tany other part of the county, excepting the ridge above 
Long Compton, and the Brails-hill, which, although not 
near the same elevation, yet from their exposure, and 
the soil being ©f a stronger and colder nature, are less 
fertile. The other lies much higher, but is well shel- 
tered by woods, and the soil is of a lighter texture, and 
more friablcf nature. 

It would require much time, and very minute observa- 
tWDf to describe exactly the extent of each different 

sort 
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sort of soil in the county under review; indeed it 
would be a task hardly^j possible to effect, for the soil 
varies so much in all the districts of the county, (two 
or three different kixlds of soil being often found in the 
same fieUl)> that any exact description cannot be expected. 

i shall begin with th^ Hundred of Kington^iXjing at the 
south of ibe County ; then proceed to Knightlow Hun- 
dred on the east ; the County and City of Coventry in 
the centre; the Hemlingford Hundred on the north; 
and lastly, • Barlichway Hundred on the west. 

The soil extending from Rollewright-stones, on the 
borders of Oxfordshire, to Long Compton, Barton-on- 
the-heath. Four-shire Stone, Woolford, Whichford, 
Westop,: ' Chcrington, Burmington, Brails-hill, and 
Barcheston, is mostly a strong clay loam on limestone. 
From thence to Barrow-hill, New St. Dennis, Idlicotc, 
"Whajcott, Halford, Pillcrton-priors, Upper Eating- 
ton, Pilierton-hersey, Butler's-marston, Foss-Bridge, 
Combrook, Frix-hall, and Compton-Verney, is stronger 
clay on Jiaiestone rock *, and so continues to near Wal- 
ton*house, and Warwick, and down the east side of the 
Avon, by Barford, all the way to Charlcott, and VVelles- 
bourn-hastings. 

From Walton to Kington, with little exception, the soil 
is a very strong cold clay, and poor. Descending the hill 
toXington, a vale of land appears to begin at the Brails- 
hiUi and stretches along by Ox-hill, Herd-hill, Kington, 
Owlington, Froghall, 'Warmington, and Shotteswell, ta 
Gaydon and Knightcote, in this hundred, and extending 
in the hundred of Knightlow, by Southam, Stockton, 
Xi.eamington- bastings, across the Leam xiver to near 
Draycote. This tract is from four to five miles broad ; 
and contains a great Jeal of valuable grazing land, which 
is clearly proved b^ the number of very fine shfep and 

oxen 
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oxen fatted upon it, but more particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Radway, Little Dassett, Avon Dassett, and 
Warmington. 

The soil about Kington is a strong clay loam, and 
continues this quality to within a mile of Radway, where 
it alters to a rich clay loam, and so remains through 
Mr. Miller's park at Radway, to nearly the bottom of 
the tower that is built at Ratley : there the soil changes 
to a brown and light clay loam on limestone rock| 
which runs along this height to the borders of Oxford* 
shire, for nearly a mile in breadth. This soil is light 
enough for growing turnips, as J saw some fields of vcr^ 
good Swedes, and of the white Norfolk, all sown broad* 
cast ; but I scarcely ever witnessed more neglect of thin 
valuable root ; very few indeed, of the fielc's which camo 
under my observation, having been either weeded or hoedp 

On descending the height towards Warmington, e;^» 
\^ending across Mr. Hoi beck's Park to Farnborough, tho 
soil alters to a very rich clay loam, the surface all in rich 
old grass, extending across to Northend. From thenc^ 
the soil changes to a blue clay on a dark-blue limestone^ 
which continues to a mile beyond Gaydon, where the 
soil again changes to a light-coloured clay, on a light* 
coloured limestone rock, until a near approach to Har** 
woods-house, where it changes to a red clay loan). 
Within a short distance, in the direction tow^rd^ 
Warwick, you reach a sandy red loam, which extendi 
to about four miles north of Coventry. This compre« 
hends the principal part of the Kington hundred, which 
is said to contain 1S7,3!25 acres. 

The Kntghtlow Hundred ^ supposed to contain I73,7jl4 
acres, extends from Guy's ClifF, in an easterly direction, 
to the borders of Northamptonshire, and in a north* 

easterly 
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edsteriy direction to the borders of Leicestershire. A 
great proportion of this district is ill tillage. From the 
borders of this hundred next Warwick, to Leamington, 
Radford, Whitnash, Tachbrook-Mallory, to the Foss- 
Way, Ofichurch, Hunningham-hill, Wappenbury, Ry- 
ton, Woolston, Church-Lawford, Essen^hill, Newbold- 
Revel, Newnham-Padox, Willey, Wibtoft, Withy- 
brooke, Stretton-Baskervillc, Brlnklow, Combe Old- 
Lodge, Willenhall, Finford, Baggington-liall, Bagging- 
toil, Brook^bridge,StOtteleigh-park, Worsley-bridge, Fin- 
Kam-green, Canley, Fletchamsted-hall. Allesley-park, 
Alton-hall, Upper-green, Westwood, Kenilworth, Ped- 
fcn, Keililworth Chase,, Honily, Kenilworth Castle and 
Town, and Leek-wootton, to Warwick, the soil is mostly 
& red clay loam and sand, upon freestone and limestone, 
tnd in several places on good sharp gravelly bottom. 

From Harbury-heath to Bishops Itchington, Old Itch- 
ingtoti, Holmes-house, Ladbrooke, Southam, Long-Jtch- 
itigton, Stockton, Townlow, Leamington-hastings, ex- 
tending easterly to the Oxford canal, and across the 
Leame river to Draycote and Bourton, the soil is a strong 
tlay loam on limestone rock. 

From Bourton to Thurleston, Dunchurch, Cock*ro- 
bin, Hill»-morton, Rugby and Bilton, the soil is light 
sandy land, in several places mixed with sharp gravel. 
Well adapted for the turnip husbandry. From Rugby 
to Newbold-on-Avon,. extending to Church-over, and 
Bensford-bridge, the soil is a rich clay loam on lim©» 
fetone and marl. From Bensford-bridge, extending along 
the borders of the county to Highcross, Leicester-grangCj 
ttnd Stretton-Bockeville, is a good strong clay soil, a 
considerable proportion of which is in grass. 

Th^ City afid QoHtity of Coventry^ mostly bounded 

by 
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by the Knightlow hundred, is supposed to contain 
18,162 acres. All around the town for a considerable 
distance, is a very rich red deep sandy loam on marl 
and freestone rock ; most of which is in grass. The 
same kind of soil extends in a northerly direction by 
Karesley-green, Hall-hill, and Newland-hall; — in a north- 
easterly direction, by Stoke, Wykcn, Little-heath, Ox« 
bury, and Exhall-green, the soil is more intermixed witii 
clay, and in several parishes strong land. 

The Hemlingford Hundred, which is in the north part of 
the county, bounded by Leicestershire on the north-east 
and north, and Staffordshire on the north-west, is sup* 
posed to contain 173,715 acres, a great porportion of 
which is in tillage. 

From Corley to Fillongley and Bedworth, is a red 
sand and clay loam, in several places very poor. From < 
Griff to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mount-pleasani, Nuneaton^ 
Nuneaton-fields, Wedding ton-hall, Caldecote, Wither 
ley, Atherstonc, Whitington, Green-house, Waverton, 
Bramcote, Austrey, and Newt on-in-the-This ties, to Honey- 
hill, Seckington, Shuttington, Ami ngt on- ha 11, Amington^ 
Polesworth, Wilnecote, Wigford, Baddesley Ensor, and 
Baxierley, is a strong clay loam on marl; and a considerable 
part of ibistract is in grass,and used in grazing, more espe* 
ci ally that part that lies along the borders of Leicestershire. 

At Merevale, the soil alters to a white -coloured sandy 
clay on bastard ironstone, extending in a south-easterly 
direction by Oldbury-hall, where the soil becomes very 
poor and barren. About Hunts-hall, B ire hley- heath. 
Ridge-lane, and Baxierlcy- heath, there are many differ- 
ent kinds of soil, but all very poor. On descending 
from the high ridge by Old-hall, Baxlerley-hall, Baxterley , 
and Kingsbm-y, the soil alters very much from a sandy 

S/ARwrcK.] c loam 
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loam to a red clay, and iQar]» and to n moorish white 
jand yellow clay on clay and mstrU 

On crossing the Coleshill rivjer^ the 3oil alters tp a light 
dry sharp gravel, for about a mile, yrhen it cbang03 to d 
poor barren white sandy njoorish soil ; lies low and wet, 
and so continues north and south along the Birmingham 
canal for a considerable way, and abQut two niile? in 
breadth. From the west side of Body-moor to Middle- 
ton, Hunts-green, Ash-end, CanwelUgate, Sutton, Moorr 
hall, Sutton-Coldfield, and Berwood-common, the soil va- 
ries very much, and is in general very poor and moorish. 
■ On crossing the Tame opposite Castle Bromwich, the 
poor barren moorish light soil gives way to a good red 
clay loam i and extends east by Coleshill, and west by 
Birmingham, on both sides of the Tame. At Castle 
Bromwich, the meadows on each side of the river are of 
a dark coloured earth, continuing more or less so to Aston. 
About Aston, Hackley-brpok, and Birmingham, is a dry 
light red sandy soil, well calculated for the turnip culture; 

From Sheldon, and Wells-green to Elmdon, Bickenhill, 
Hampton-in-Arden, Solihull, Barston, Balsall-street, 
Balsall, Cuttlebrook, Knowle, Monkspath-bridge, War- 
ihg-green, Sadlcr's-bridge, and Beaumont -hill, is princi- 
pally a strong marl clay land, on a wet clay bottom. Prom 
Stone-bridge Inn, on the road from Coventry to Bir- 
mingham, and Little Packington, extending northward, 
and from Great Packington to Meriden, extending south 
and east, the soil is a dry sandy loam, poor, but well 
adapted for the turnip husbandry. 

At and above Lord Aylesford's park, extending in the 
direction of Whitacre, there is a track of very poor 
wet-bottomed land ; the effects of which are shown in 
the stinted growth of the timber, many of the trees being 
in a state of entire decay, and the whole of the oaks stag- 

headed% 



headed. From Meriden to Berkcswell and Barton-green, 
the soil improves, and all in the direction of Senilwonh 
and Warwick, is of a red sand and clay loam. 

Tlie Burlichway Hundred, the western quarter of the 
county, bounded on the south-west by Gloucestershircj 
and on the west by Worcestershire, is supposed to con- 
tain IHjIOTI acres, the greatest portion of which is ia 
tillage. 

From Warwick to Canoway-gate, Pindley Abbey* 
Lye-green, Preston -Baggot, Clark's-green, Ipsley, Stud- 
ley, Shelfield-Wootton, Kinwarton, Alcester, Ragley, 
Woodchurch, Priors-Salford, Ardens-Grafton, Alcocks- 
arbour, Copmass-hill, Aston Cantlow, Hermitage, Wilo- 
cote, and Drayton, the soil in general is a strong clay • 
loam on marl and limestone rock. From Atherston to 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the direction of Wellesbourn, 
Tidington, Alveston, Hampton Lucy, and Sherborne, is 
all fine dry red clay loam, and sandy loam, mostly in 
tillage. In the strath of the Avon, the soil is equal to 
that of any county in England. This district is excel- 
lently adapted for the turnip husbandry. About two 
miles from Meerhill, in ihe direction of Loxley, the soil 
is a strong clay loam, and good wheat and bean land., 
On the whole, almost every species of soil is to be met 
with, except what is incorporated with chalk and flint. 



SECT. V. — MINERALS AND FOSSILS. 

The minerals and fossils in Warwickshire, are coal, 
limestone, freestone, iron, blue flagstone, marl, and 
blue clay ; also a clay, having some of tlie properties 
of soap, is found on the estate of the Earl of War- 
wick ; but it hs4 not yet realized the taoguine opinion 
ii,*\*-r' c 2 once 
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Blue Clay — \s fmnd ia great abundance in the eastern 
district9 of the county: it has been analysed^ and found to 
contain alkali^ and other ingredients used in making 
$oap ; and it was* supposed this earth might be made to 
answer all the purposes of soap ; but either the expense 
was too great, or the opinion {u*oved not to. have been 
justly formed, as the continuance of it in the Navy 
seems to have been abandoned ; and for general domestic 
uses, it would I fancy be very difEcult to introduce it, 
even if its qualities were really all that were supposed. 



SECT^ VI.— WATER. 

The principal rivers running through the county of 
Warwick, are the Avon and the Tame. The Avon rises in 
Leicestershire, enters Warwickshire at Bensfordrbridge, 
and runs in a serpentine form in a south-west direction 
by Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, and Bitfordj^ and 
leaves the county a little below Abbots-Salfbrd. In its 
course it receives the Dove river a little below Browns- 
over; the Leam a little above Warwick; the Stour 
about a mile and a half bAo\f Stratford, and the Alne 
about half a mile below Priors-Salford ; it also receives 
several smaller streams, proceeding in the same direction 
through Worcestershire, and falls into the Severn at 
Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire* 

The Tame and the^ Rea rise in Worcestershire, and 
are joined by two small rividets, one rising northrwest 
from Birmingham, the other rising north from Upper 
Wilton, between Castle Bromwich and Birminghamj^ 
where it receives the name of the Tame. It continues 
its course through the north-west part of the county, in 

a north- 
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vrfmil^tm Md ndithcrly direcfioQ^ and tdccrrves tbd^ 
Colli f Si^hcf Bbtktm, and Anicer^ wfakhtise near 
Sb)Itio«f^ Mid ihene ukes ii$ course by^ Ntmtoton^ \Vi^^ 
therley, ]^ol«§#d<'tb| Atntn^dif add Ttfmtronhf^ v^bere xt> 
leaTes the cdtiHtjrV ^het6 ^e bssid^ maiiy sluggitii; 
streams of no note. 

The woods near Lord Aylesford's, and at Corley, 
have been supposed to be higher than any other land in 
England. From this elevated ridge, the water runs, on 
one side, into the Avon ; and so on to the Bristol Chan- 
nel ; from the other side into the Blythe, Tame, Trent, 
and Humber, at Hull. As Packington and Corley are 
near the centre of England, the supposition seems to be 
well founded. 

There do not appear to be an^ lakes in the county, 
but there are considerable sheets of water, particularly at 
Lord Willoughby-de»Broke*s, at Compton Verney; at 
Coombe Abbey, Lord Craven's; at Great Packington, the 
Earl of Aylesford's ; at Ragley-park, the Marquis of 
Hertford's, and some others, less extensive. 

Springs. — ^The county is well supplied with good whole-* 
some water, wh^re it comes from the limestone. The 
mineral water at Leamington, has so much increased in 
reptite, that this place, once a small village, has in conse- 
quence been greatly enlarged, and it begins to assume the 
appearance of a town. It has become the resort of families 
of distinction ; and the water having obtained the cha- 
racter of possessing all the qualities of that of Chelten- 
ham, with superior effects, it is supposed by many that 
Leamington, having the advantage of good roads, and a 
finer country, will soon rival Cheltenham. 

On the north bank of the Avon river, in the Rugby 

division, and in the parish of King's Newnham, there is 

,' - c 4- a con- 
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a considerable spring, which flows from beneath a lime- 
stone rock, where a bath is established. This water is 
said to be of great benefit to people who are afflicted with 
scrophulous and scorbutic complaints; water, however, 
geperally speaking, flowing from limestone rock, is said 
to possess the same qualities. 
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CHAP, II. 



STATE OF PROPERTY. 



SECT. I. — ESTATES, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT, 

THE state of property in Warwickshire, may be 
considered as very unequal in its division i the most ex-* 
tensive estate is that of Stone*Leigh, possessed by the 
Rev. Thomas Leigh^ supposed to contain upwards of 
25,000 acres ; a great proportion of which is very excel- 
lent land. There are other proprietors possessing great 
extent, in the county, namely, the Dukes of Buccleugh 
and Dorset} the Marquisses of Buckingham and Hert- 
ford; the Earls of Aylesford, Clarendon, Spencer^ 
Warwick, Denbigh, Northampton, Abergavenny, Ply- 
mouth, and Coventry; the Lords Craven, Middleton, 
Willoughby-dc-Broke, Bagot, Digby, Dormer, Went- 
worth, Lifibrd, Clifford, Calthorpe, and Bradford; the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (Cornwallis), Sir 
John Mordaunt, Sir G. A. Shuckburgb, Sir Roger New- 
digate, Sir Thomas Gooch, Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Sir 
John Throckmorton, Mrs. Leigh, Mr. Lcgge, MnBrom* 
ley, Mr. Dilke, 'and many other respectable gentlemen; 
whose example, and whose liberal encouragement to 
their tenants^ has contributed so much to the improve* 
ment of the agriculture of the county. 
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SECT. II. TENURES. 

The greater part of the county is freehold, though 
there are many copyholders of som^ extent ; and their 
tenures, as in all other counties, vary much ; but as these 
are unchangeable, it would avail little to enter into a 
detail of them. The following instances of their absur- 
dity may be worth noticing. 

At Hampton-in- Arden, if a man possessed of an estate 
marries, and has several children the issue of that mar- 
riage, he cannot give it away by will, without his wife*s 
consent, nor does it descend to his children ; but the 
wife, after the death of her husband, has ihen the Abso- 
lute power to give it to the children of another person, 
or to whom she pleases. In another manor in the same 
parish, if a widow marries, without having put her finger 
into a hole in a certain post, and there craved the coni- 
sent of the lords of the manor, she forfeits her estate. 
It is much to be regretted, that such remnants of feudal. 
a'bsurdity cannot be done away. 

A very considerable extent of land is held of the 
Church, principally of the Cathedrals of Worcester and 
Iiichfield. About 500 acres on the south side, adjoining 
the city of Coventry, the property of the JVTarqins of Hert- 
ford, is Lammas or common, from the 13th of August to 
the 13th of February; and the - quantity of laiid in the 
county of Coventry, subject to this right' of pasturage, is 
estimated at 3000 acres ; a right enjoyed . only by the 
Freemen of the City df Coventry, and not transferable. • 
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CHAP. III. 



BUILDINGS. 



SECT. I. — HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS. 

WARWICK Castle, the seat of the Earl of War- 
wick, is situated on the west bank of the river Avon. This 
is the only ancient building of the kind in full preservation 
in the kingdom. This magnificent building has three 
lofty towers ; on the top of each you have a very com- 
manding prospect of all the country around. A large 
park is attached, and is beautifully interspersed with 
clumps of fine thriving trees. The buildings are kept 
in the most perfect repair. The approach and the lay- 
ing out of the pleasure-grounds, do infinite credit to the 
Noble Owner's science and refined taste ; at once pre- 
senting a degree of ancient and modern grandeur hardly 
to be surpassed. 

Ragley, the seat of the Marquis of Hertford, in the 
south-west part of the county, near Alcester, is a noble 
mansion, planned and built by Mr. Wyatt. The magnifi- 
cence of the exterior of this superb building, and its in- 
temor elegance, must be acknowledged by the mos^ indiffe- 
rent beholder. The house is placed on a commanding emir 
nence in the park, fronting the east; the shrubberies, gar- 
dens, and park, are laid out in the modem style, with very 
great taste, and every thing preserved in the highest order. 
Great improvements have been made l)y carefully lifting 
the sward or turf, levelling the high uneven ridges, 

draining 
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draining where required, afterwards replacing the torf, 
and then rolling it well with a heavy roller^ which has so 
cemented it, that the whole park is now like a howling* 
green, and is most beautifully variegated with clumps of 
thriving young trees* 

Stone-Leigh Abbey, formerly the seat of Lord Leigh, 
is a targe ancient building, situated on the south bank of 
the river Avon. 

Coombe Abbey, the seat of Lord Craven, is a large 
ancient building, situated about three miles and a half 
fast of Coventry, in an extensive park. 

Packington (situated between Coventry and Birming- 
ham), the seat of Lord Aylesford, is a large modem-built 
house, affording great convenience and family comfort for 
a large establishment. The park to this house is of very 
considerable extent, but in general poor land. 

There are many other seats of considerable landed pro- 
prietors, to enumerate which particularly, and to point 
out the beauties of each, would be extending this work 
greatly. On the whole, it may be remarked, that many 
of the nobility and gentry have residences equal, in point 
of convenience and elegance, to those of any other 
county. In the vicinity of Birmingham, numerous country 
seats are erected by the wealthy merchants and trades- 
men of that place, embellished with neat plantations, to 
which are attached hot-houses, fruit-walls, coach-houses, 
and most other conveniences. Amongst these, the villa. 
of Matthew Boulton, Esq. deserves particular notice. 
The virgin beauty of this place, created from a barren 
waste, is an eminent proof that genius has but few limits. 
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SECT. II.-^PARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

It must be a matter of great importance to zgrU 
culture, for the farmer to ha^ a good and comfortable 
dwelling, with a convenient set of offices for the occu- 
pation of his farm. Without them, it is impossible for 
him to proceed with spirit and vigour in the prosecution 
of his plans of improvement, or to make the same profit 
of the land. The farm-house and offices should ever be 
plaqed as near the centre of the farm as possible, for on a 
large tillage farm this makes a very material difference in 
the expense of labour. In the first instance^ the whole 
of the buildings necessary should be erected in a substan- 
tial manner by the landlord, and the tenant should be 
bound to keep them ujp ^^r^ng.the lease, and leave them 
in a proper state of repair at the expiration. 

In Warwickshire, like most other counties in England, 
the farm-houses and offices are in general very injudi- 
ciously placed, being most frequently at the extremity 
of the farm. The old farm-houses and offices are built 
of .timber, and mud or clay walls, and thatched; or of 
atone walls, and thatched : they are yery ill planned, and 
are not convenient. The new farm-houses and offices 
are built of bricks, and covered with tile, bricks being 
cheaper than stone, although there is great abundance of 
it in the county. Bricks are sold at the kilns at 32/. to 
36j. and 38x. per thousand, and tiles come much cheaper 
during the currency of a lease, than thatch, and by using 
the latter, the land is robbed of dung. Although the 
new farm-houses and offices arc very substantial, yet con* 
vcniency is not much studied. The . barns resemble 
those in the Norths being small -, the cornj being gene- 
rally 
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rally built in stacks, does not require them to be so large 
as in other counties, where the practice is to house most 
of the grain. The best constructed farm-houses and offices 
I observed in the county, were upon the estate of the 
Dukeof Buccleugh, in the neighbourhood ofDunchurch. 

Few of the stables for the work-horses are divided into 
stalls. This is a practice so injudicious, that I cannot for- 
bear noticing the mischiefs that must result from it; and 
they appear to me to be these: Horses, by being thus 
crouded together, arc very liable to accidents, by the 
vicious temper of some; and those who are more gei]^e^ 
will never get their fair share of food ; nor can they take 
rest with the same comfort as when the stall is properly 
divided ; and the injury a valuable horse may reqeive in 
one night, from the kick of a bad-tempered animal, might 
prove a greater loss to his owner, than the whole expense 
of the necessary subdivisions in a stable, which when 
qnce erected, would prevent accidents, and last for many 
years. 

There are no open sheds for wintering cattle, or feed- 
ing sheds for soiling with turnips and other green food, 
nor any sheds for the horse-course of the thrashing- 
machines. Indeed there are very few of these useful 
machines in the county, and those I saw were of little 
value. 



SECT. III.— BEPAIRS. 

It is customary for the landlord to allow the tenant 
rough timber, and other materials, for making repairs, 
the tensmt being at the expense of carriage and work- 
manship. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV.— COTTAGES. 

In many parts of the county, the old cottages, or houses 
for labourers, are built of clay, and thatched : these, 
compared with those lately built, are poor miserable ho- 
vels indeed. I observed a long row of very good and 
convenient cottages a few yards off the road, about a 
mile and a half west from Dunchurch. In many other 
parts of the county there are good and substantial cot- 
tages, ^ome built of stone, and some of brick, tiled and 
thatched. Few of them are let with the farms, though 
when they are, it must be of a most essential benefit to 
the farmer, as being the means of his procuring more 
steady servants, and upon more moderate terms. The 
new-built cottages have three apartments in them ; a large 
one, where the family sit, and cook their food ; the other 
two are sleeping places. There is, in general, a large 
garden attached to each bouse, which I observed was 
usually kept clean, and in good order. 

The servants of farmers are so valuable a class of 
people, that their comfort should in all respects be con- 
sidered ; and in none is it so essential as the providing 
them with comfortable cottages on the farm. These may 
always be built at a small cost, and being under the eye 
of the farmer, the conduct and morals of his servants 
may be expected to be better. They will not, as now is 
too much the case, be driven into towns and villages far 
from the farm, for a residence, where, having ready 
access to public«houses, they are apt to spend both their 
time and money, be led into dissipation, often abandon 
their families in consequence, and thus increase the poor- 
rates in a high degree. Whereas, were cottages always 
^ provided 
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provided on a farm, these evils would in a great degree 
be prevented ; and a farmer would have a controul and 
command over his servants' time and conduct, that he can- 
not possibly have^ when^ the moment their day's labour 
ceases^ he sees them no more until they return to it. 

To each cottage a reasonable space should be added for 
a garden y and if the keep of a cow on the farm could be 
allowed 9 as is the general practice in Scotland^ the com- 
fort to the cottager and his family would be considerable. 

The rents of cottages vary in different parts of the 
^ouotyj from 1/. 10/. to 2/. S/. and 4*/. per year. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OCCUPATION. 



SECT. I. FARMS. 

THE size of farms in Warwickshire, ftotri what I coUhi 
learn, runs from 50 to 500 acres; very few exceed that ex- 
tent, and many containing not more than 50, 100, 150,200, 
250, and 300 acres. Mr. Wedge at Packington, who from 
his long experience must have had opportunities more 
favourable than most people, for ascertaining the truth 
oh this head, reckons that 150 acres are about the ave« 
rage of the county; the average size of the new en- 
closures about 15 acres, and the old about 10 acres. In 
the eastern district of the county, the farms are larger in 
the west, and north-west, in general smalL 

There appears to be a disposition s(motigst the landlords, 
when the small farms fall in, to increase them in size, 
by laying two or three of them together. On the Duke 
of Buccleugh's estate at Dunchurch, and on Lord Cra- 
ven's at Coombe Abbey, I understood the size of farms 
to be more equal than on any other properties in the 
county. Lord Craven's estate is supposed to contain be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 acres, let to 20 tenants. 

A great deal has been said and written on the subject 
of large and small farms, as to their respective benefit to 
the country^ To enumerate all the arguments for and 
against> would fill a volume; but there can be little 
doubt^ that, since farms were increased in size, the face 

WARWICK.] D of 
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of the country has undergone a very material change for 
the better, in its state of husbandry. Large farms are. 
wrought at a much less e^^pense j and I am clearly of 
opinion, produce a much larger proportion of marketable 
food than small ones. Had not a consolidation of small . 
farms been adopted, the inhabitants of these kingdonis 
must have been subjected to starvation^ owing to the; 
great increase which has taken place in the population i 
an increase so great as to exceed credibility, if the po- 
pulation returns made to parliament in January 1812^ 
did not establish it beyond a doubt. 



SECT. II.— FARMERS, 

The character of the farmers in Warwickshire, like 
other counties, varies as much as the size of the farms. 
There are to be found in the more remote parts of the 
county many small farmers, who are exceedingly shy and 
jealous in communicating their modes of farming, al- 
though it is very evident there is nothing new to be 
learned from them, even if they were communicative* 
The only information required, is, the facts as to the pre- 
sent state of agriculture, which there is hardly a possi- 
bility of getting. Even in the very best district of the 
county, farmers of the same description are often to be 
met with ; and I wish I could say that this jealousy was 
confined to the farmers only. It is to be regretted, that 
sometimes people of large property and liberal education 
are unhappily the dupes of those about them; and though 
perhaps willing of themselves to afford information, are 
biassed by their bailiffs, and act contrary to their own 

original good intentions. 

In 
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In confirmation of this remarkj I beg leave to state a 
fact which happened to m]rsel£i In the prosecution of 
this Survey, I waited on a clergjmaii, a gentleman of 
good property, and producing my credentials from the 
Board, requested his assistance in furnishing me with any 
information in his power, so as to enable me the more 
perfectly to draw up my Report*" He received me very 
politely, and seemed willing to further the object I 
had in view: he said that he knew very little about 
farming himself, but would send for his bailiff, who was 
an intelligent man, and could give me a great deal of 
information, not merely concerning his own extensive 
property, but the properties adjoining; and in the mean* 
time he would write a letter to one of his tenants, 
whom he conceived very competent to afford me the 
details of the system of farming in his district. How- 
ever, the bailiff arrived before the gentleman had well 
begun his letter, got closeted with his master, over 
vribom he had an unbounded influence, and persuaded him 
that it would be a very dangerous measure to give me 
any information; and that instead of giving me a letter 
to his tenant, it would be much better for him to go 
with me to him, for fear, as I supposed, that he should be 
too communicative in telling me the rents they paid, 
which are a mere feu-duty, only 16x. to 18/. per acre, for 
some of the best land in the county of Warwick. My 
suppositions were well-founded; for when we arrived 
at the tenant's, the bailiff made his way into the house 
as quickly as he could, got closeted with the tenant, 
and no doubt communicated to him his apprehension of 
the danger that might attend his giving me any infor- 
mation: that the rents would be raised, and every thing 
would he against him. The consequence was, that the 
tenant was alarmed by the misrepresentations of the bai* 

d2 liff. 
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at once told nie'&d ii^ tM 'set snfuSni&tigi tlUf totMMl^ 
"ofWarwicfc woUld'yiltWe ftritfi such-a'SttrviCTi} «h»oit 
niusi: do a gre^t tteal Bf tifin'timfdad bf goods-^iid llAt^^B«& 
being his bpihltfi^^'he^debltbed givlttgf m6 kAj infyraizfiok 
on the different heads of queries I aiciant to pitt «64^. 
If it had not beefr Ib^'the igndrance^ or ttifechievot^ in- 
terference of thei>alHff;lhave hiy doubt I shotild fadfV6'd»* 
rived much valuable mfbrmation fibm the tenatit^'Whli; I 
was informed^ was a man thai stood 't^- higfk in his' pn* 
fession as any in the totlnty.- Frommoti^^ of dditacj^il 
decline mentioning names ;'bilt ! vouch the fact. 

From this instance 6f Jgnoraince %d' jealousy I turn 
with pleasure, to offtsr my respectful acknowledgments 
to gentlemen, whose education and liberal ideas enabled 
them to comprehend the Views of the Board, and the 
good that must result from the completion of the County 
Surveys, From Sir Charles Motdaunt of Walton, Mr. 
Wilmot of Coventry, Mr. Wedge of Great Packington, 
Mr. Gibbs at Henley, Mr. Morgan at Cotton, Mr. 
James at Warwict, and Mr. Umbers at Warwick-Park, 
I received much useful information; and I am happy in 
the opportunity of making this avowal of their attentions. 



SECT. III. RENTS. 

If we except that part of the county of Warwick 
which lies in the immediate vicinity of Birmingham^ 
Warwick, and other populous towns, the rents of this 
county are low, considering the generally excellent qua- 
lity of the soil, and its local advantages for the export 
and consumption of its produce. The best grass land for 

pasture, 



fMstuJt^ lets frpovSA to fonrgoipeas per acre; the amUe 
taodfrooi l&MP ^S^'9^0i»,A^jf.j ^/^ and some at three 
fajpeas per acvei^the meadow Iz^from 2/. to 5/. IOj. to 
;^ giuoeas per acre ; accosimodation land near the towns^ 
Jets firom four to six guineas per acre; garden-ground as 
high as 10/. to 15/1 per acre. 

In many parts of the county the rents are very much 
vHder what I have quoted ; I suppose Jthe average rent of 
the whole county would amount to 29/* per acre. The 
rents in general are paid in money through the whole of 
the couiity. As the leases £aU in, and a renewal is granted^ 
a very con/sideraUe advance of rent takes place, as in other 
counti^; yet there is room on many large estates in, this 
/Qpuptyfor ap additional.adyance of r^t. 



SECT. IV, — TITHES. 

The farmers in Warwickshire complain of tithes, as 
in other districts, and wish that they could be converted 
into a corn rent, or some fixed payment ; but their com* 
plaints are more generally directed against the lay impro* 
priators than the clergy, the former being more rigid in 
their exaction than the latter. Most of the old enclosures 
through the county are subject to tithes, which in many 
instances are compounded for, at the rate of from 6s. to 
12/. per acre on the tillage land ; on the meadow and 
pasture lands from Is. to 5s, 6d. per acre; and lately, as 
high in some places as one seventh of the rent. Enor- 
mous as this is, some ace not satisfied with it, but collect 
their tithe in kind. 

The new enclosures are exonerated ; where they take 
phure, a proper proportion of land is set ofiT in lieu of 

D 3 tithes. 
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tithes. It would be a great national advantage, if the 
proprietors of landed property throughout the kingdom^ 
had an opportunity of purchasing their tithes; tho 
amount of the purchase money to be invested in thefnnd|r 
of the nation, as security to posterity for the princtpa). 



SECT. V. — POPR*S-RATES, 



The poor's-rates in the county of Warwick vary much 
in different parts of it ; I should suppose the average 
about 5s. 6d. in the pound on the rents. At Warwick, 
^ Coventry, Birminghatn, Alcester, and other manufec* 
turing towns, the rates generally run high; from IOj.,' 
and 12 J. to 15/. in the pound, wl^ich becomes a very 
great cess upon the landed property of the country. The 
poor's laws through England in general are badly admi- 
nistered; very great abuses exist in the management of 
the money collected for the support of the poor, and 
great encouragement is given to the labouring class, under 
the present establishment, for indolence, laziness, and dis- 
sipation. If the Landed Proprietors throughout England 
would encourage the building of cottages on proper parts 
of their estates, for the labouring poor, and if the number 
of ale-houses were greatly reduced, I am persuaded that a 
considerable decregise in the poor's-rate would be the 
happy result, and the morals of the poor be much be*- 
nefited. 



SECT. VI,— LEASES. 



A GREAT proportion of farms in Warwickshire, are 
held by tenants at will, who are under agreement from 

one 
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one year to another. There are very few old leases ia 
the county, and as these fall into the proprietors, few 
new ones are granted. Where a renewal takes place, 
the term ia general is seven or fourteen years. I have 
heard many arguments used by proprietors, against letting 
their lands on lease ; most of which I consider very 
supcrhcial. The principal one is the great decrease in 
the value of money, and that if they let a lease for 14 or 
21 years, at the end of that period they calculate on the 
great advance in the price of provisions, that the rent 
they receive is equal only to 10/. in the pound. It is 
true, money, for the last 21 years, has decreased greatly 
in value, but there is no reason to suppose that this de- 
crease is to continue for 21 years to come. To obviate 
this objection of the landlords to granting leases of 1* 
and 21 years, I would propose, that before the period 
expires, and when the rent bears so very little proportion 
to the price of every necessary of life, as at its commence- 
ment, that a certain proportion of the produce of the 
land in kind shall be named to be taken instead of money- 
rent J and that proportion to be converted at an average 
price of the commodity, according to the produce of such 
soils, equal in quahty, and equally situated for climate ; 
in this case, the Landed Proprietor would always have an 
equal chance, but the tenant would be deprived of that 
speculative chance of gain, as if he hid only money- 
rent to pay. It must be obvious to every person, that no 
one will lay out money without some security for getting 
it back again; and will any person teil me, that there 
is any inducement for a tenant to lay out money on 
a farm for one, or seven years term, where it is evident 
to every one acquainted with rural affairs, that in ex- 
pending money on so short a tenure, there is no time for 
it to come round. A tenant may take a form that is in 
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^ ^>(^j^ gO0d>iStateK of adiiv3it«m:. on a-zshcwt^'teii'inf 9fMk 

isinPaH^^gxfaaUstednstatiof^ acsbort: tevsimustihfli; injuriimP 
boch^ffo the ^laadl0rd^laadi tenant.: .^^iiis doxstXiompfi^M 

farm at-tlie «uiie it is.4a bier. let: where latid^is in a.^nii4 
stet6^<>f )cdhiTation,.nm!]ont|,,and(a.gceat deal to be doi^f 
tb it, «ncb vti draining^ l:<at$ixig newietices^ ^traigfateilil^ 
t^6oked ri^ev (wbich of course must require . a -large 
capital tb bd' hid out, so as to bring: it into- a good atafte 
of tliltivaiidti), then' the lease ought ^. least. to b& 2i 
"^friiw; that the tenant may have time to bring his capital 
rixmd^ so as to enaUe him to keep his farm in theverjr 
bdst-^c^teof culture, to repay him handsomely, for ht$ 
trouUe and outlay. 

^^'In <!onducttng these improvements,^ especially on a clay 
soS) the process is slow, for the farraier must be cautioes 
bfrW he proceeds : by bad management, and his want of 
dis<^nmicnt, he may sour the land, and put it into 
sucha^tate, that it wduld takt years to bring it round. 
In-' th^se operations, it is evident a very large capital 
must be sunk for a considerable length of time, sub« 
jetting the farmer to much risk and loss of projfit for 
sometime after finishing his improvements. 

The leases and agreements entered into by the landlords 
and tenants in Warwickshire, from what I could learn, are 
not properly dr^wn, so as to prevent the deterioration ^ge- 
nerally practised by tenants on their getting notice to quit, 
or towards the end of their lease : in these short tenures you 
have deterioration of property practised every tw<^ or 
three years ; on tenyres of seven years, three times in 21 
years; when, if the farms were let on lease for 21 years, 
such deterioration would only happen once in that period. 
The heads of the agreemenjts apd leases betwcien land« 

lords 
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lecds and tenimti in Warwickshire, as I understand, ge- 
MfMyttm as f6Ilows: First, from the date of the entry, 
wifidi in general isthe. term of Michaelmas to the corn 
farmsy and to the grazing lands the 2d of February, the 
duration or length of the term ; 2dl]r, The tenant to pay 
his rent quarterly, and some half yearly ; Sdly, The land- 
lord to put afi the.. buildings, gates, and gate-posts, in 
good repair, or allow the tenant a sum of money, with 
maserials in the rou^ for doing so, and rough timber for 
keeping them in repair; 4thly, Tenant to keep them in 
$(ood repair ; also the fences and ditches, and leave them 
saal:»the end of the term; 5thly, The landlord reserves 
sail timber and timber^like trees, the bodies of pollards ; 
also' all mines and minerals, with liberty to cut and fell 
timber, and carry it away, dig and wor)^ all minerals, 
paying surface damage to the tenant} 6thly, The land- 
lord reserves also the right of hawking, hunting, fishing, 
and fowling, in,, over, and upon the lands, with his com- 
panions, doing no wilful damage to the farm and lands ; 
7thly, The tenant shall not break up any meadow or 
old pasture land, under a penalty, without the con- 
Sfsnt of the landlord in writing ; also in a number of 
instances, shall not mow the meadows twice in the same 
year; 8thly, Tenant to manage the meadow, pasture, 
and arable lands in a good and husbandUke manner, 
(although in a number of instances the tenant takes two 
white crops running, and sometimes three, without 
ipuch fault being found) ; 9thly, The tenant to fodder 
and consume the hay, straw, and chaff on the farm, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of large towns, where plenty of dung 
may be got in return ; lOthly, Tenant to bestow, spread, 
and use all the dung, muck, and manure, mado^or arising 
on the farm, regularly every year upon the farm and 
lands, and to leave the whole upon the farm and lands 
at the expiration or end of the term ; 1 Ithly, Tenant not 

to 
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to SOW brash wheat, rapei flax, or hemp, and in a nam* 
ber of instances brash turnips » 12thl7, Tenant to leave 
a certain proportion of land in fallow and young clovers ; 
also all the straw, chafl^ muck, dimg, and manure at 
the end of the term ; IStUy, Tenant, upon non-par* 
formance of covenants, or failing to pay the rent when 
l^ally demanded, to be subject to ejectment. In seve-. 
ral instances, in case of tenant's bankruptcy, there is a 
clause to prevent the lease being taken in execution by 
the sheriff. There is no necessity for restraining clauses 
being put into leases where farms are let to good and 
substantial tenants, except within four years of the expi- 
ration of the lease, when it is necessary* 

A system should be laid down, in case the landlord and 
tenant should not agree for another lease, to prevent the 
tenant from deterioration on the premises; and at all entries 
to fanns, in the first place the landlord should put the 
,dwelling*house^ and all the out-houses, cottages, fences, 
ditches, gates, and gate-posts, in good and sufficient re- 
pair, and the tenant to be under covenant to keep them 
so, and to leave them so at the end of his lease ; their 
sufficiency to be settled by two judges : The tenant, on 
entering, to take all the straw and hay not consumed, 
dung, muck and manure, fallows, lays, clovers, &c. at 
a fair appraisement, to be paid to the outgoing tenant ; 
and the like privilege granted to him at the end of his 
lease. This is a much better plan for the tenant, and it 
is a safeguard for the landlord ; because no one can 
come into a farm in that way, but those who are pos- 
sessed of a considerable capital and substance, as the mo- 
ney is.to be paid by the incoming tenant when the valua- 
tions of the straw, chaff, dung, fallow, half-fallow, dress- 
ing, half-dressing, lays, young clovers and seeds are 
made, and the appraisers give in their award. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VII.— -EXPENSE AND PROFIT. 

There is very great difficulty in obtaining the truth 
on this head : farmers, like other people in business, are 
shy in laying open their afiairs to any one, and now more 
so than ever : in the first place, for fev their landlords 
s^iould get hold of it, and thus be the means of an ad- 
vance in their rent the first opportunity ; and, in the 
second place, for fear the Commissioners of the Income 
Tax should be made acquainted with it, and raise the 
duty on them. Farmers in general keep no books in a 
minute or regular manner; it is not therefore in their' 
l^wer to give the particulars of their expense and profit 
correctly, only in a rough way. 

It is necessary in the first place, to ascertain, as nearly 
as possible, the expense of stocking a farm in War- 
wickshire; or the gross sum that It will take, per 
acre, and which a farmer ought to have, before he 
enters on a farm ; but this circumstance depends greatly 
on the state of cultivation that the farm is in when 
the tenant enters ; if in a good state of culture, it 
will require much less ; in a bad, it will require consi- 
derably more. The farmer should not only have what 
will purchase his stock, and carry on the expense of 
labour until he receives the new crop, but he should 
have a yearns rent at command, to prevent any sacri- 
fices being made in his property for want of money, for 
necessary demands that may arise. 

The following calculations, show nearly the explens^ 
attendant on entering on a farm of 200 acres in War- 
wickshire. 

Expense 
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^ an^manqgingiity^ for keep of tJi^ fitoiise, 

^nd paying One Year'' s Rent. ^ ^ 

^"■"'''' '"■■' •-•■^ = ="^--^'-' -''■ ' ..-)-. -^-^ 5^>^ 
T^w^k horses, at 40/i:.UuwjM;,M.i..-;i»-..ri^ 400 ■ O;. .0 
Oiii^^dijb^ dittos ^^••••M4*v«i;;«o««.».»...«»..;i«^;^M: : 40 O ' 9 
Two large four-horse waggons^ at 55/. v..,.* . r.l 10 . O ^ 
RveT:^(Mwrse carls, at «20/..,».....4^.^^..;i^... ; 100, a 
*Ffi!refe"plofighs, at 4/i 4j* .^.m....— ...«•..•.«»•..•• 32 12.-^ 

Tciiii^ows^i ...,.^,..^..^„^ ;^^. 16 15 a 

HariJesi^j'^iairtj and i^oQgfa, ^.••....^M.M..*.^.*.^ 50 .0 
xwo rollers^ v«»M»»M««M«»*«*«M*»»««*«««*«»i«M^a*««M««* * 12 0^0 
IDhlgs, ^ke»> forks, dung drags, fans,^ 

bitirh implements, sacks, and sundry > SO O 

' OtUer' Tilings, «4l««lr*ki|r*»M«»««k»M«»aaM«»»a««*M*«< 

LktxAr, .......u-......*.«ow^...«...««............o. S20 p 

Maintenance of horses, ••••••...»— •••—•••••k.«M S30 

Seed, ..^^..^ •.••.•#^..v**«»»***«»***—<***» 1 80 O 

^xentr,' at TUtf* ••••••••^••••^••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«« ^iX/ u \j 

Tithe rates, king's taxes, &c • 160 O 

Keep of the family, • 200 O 

, £2360 7 



On this statement, it would require 11/. 16/. per acre ; 
butsasthe prices vary in general so much in different 
districts, we may fairly conclude, that upon an arable 
farm, according to the system practised in the county, 
it would be more desirable than otherwise, to have IS/. 
to 14/. per acre, to do the farm justice. 

On an arable farm, the expense and profit depend so 
much upon the capital, skill, activity, and judgmeQt of 
the farmer, that without these are combined^ it is impos-* 
sible to make the most of the land ; and where locality 

of 



of qpnycmencfis^.aixd. tbese qualificatiotis of the farmer> 
go together^ pn such soil as prevails m general in War- 
wickshire, the farm should turn to ^ood, account ; but as 
these are very seldom to be met with, it would 1>e unfair 
'and unsafe to draw a general cdodusion relati^M|a,Uie 
Cocmty,-or even, from any district*. a$ to the^pri^|lt«:Of 
*«tny individual £arm. . .. ..^^ , - ■; ,-.;i r. 

C Although great improvement n^ght be i^ade o^ $he 
^^zing farms throughout th? Countyi yet| a» th^, ina< 
hagement of them is better understood than the arable 
farms, they must produce a viery superior profit to the 
farmer, if rated according to their respective .valuCf 
and equally situated. The following calculations, ma4e 
partly from my own d[>servations^ and partly from the. in- 
formation I could collect, will tend in a certain degree 
to show the expense, and produce and profit, on the dif- 
ferent soils throughout the County* , . . , * 

Expense perAcre^ of thin Clay Land, under the Rp* 
tation of Fallow y Wheat j Beansj Barley^ Cloter^ 
Oats. 

First Yeary Fallow; Second Year, Wheat. 

£ s. d. 

Five ploughings of four, and sometimes five 7 4 iq q 

horses (a man and boy at 18/.), ••••i 

Harrowings, at Ix. 6^. - •••• 1 2 6 

Lime, carriage, and labour, - ••.••••••. 2 10 

Seed wheat, at three bushels, and sowing, &:c. 2 17 

Reaping, and getting in, .«••.•••••*—•••••• 10 

Thrashing six sacks of wheat, cleaning, and? n 1 a a 

making it ready for market, •••••••••••—••3 

Carrying it to market, six miles, •••—•••—•••• 4 

jgl2 17 

Third 



■m 

Third Yeaty Beani. 

£ s. d. 

Two ploaghings, ».^..^....k..« .«; I' 16 C>^ 

Harrowing, • «.«..«....r.«««..4«r.«... O 9 0^ 

Seed} and sowings 50j*. •».*r...... .....ww...; 1 18 6 

Hoeing twice, .»..*•* »..;..«... o.^*^..;...... 16 ^ 

Reaping, and getting in, ..# m.^.; 18 6 

Thrashing, and cleaning and dressitig, 5 6 

Carriage to- nrarket, six miles, 4 

.u£6 5 

Fourth Year^ Barlei/. 

Two ploughings, ^ « £^ ^6 

xjl arrowing, «•••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•%••••••••• \3 \j ^ 

Secdf and sowing, 40/. -..—.<•• 12 

Mowing, and getting in, 12 6 

Thrashing three quarters, and cleaning and 7 o Q o 

dressing, 3 

Carriage to market, six miles, .•• 4 

£4 12 6 

Fifth Year^ Clover, 

Seed, and sowing, • ^0 IS O 

Mowing once, 4 6 

Making, and getting in, •....••.• d" 

£16 6 

Consumed on the farm. 



SiMb 
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Sixth Year^ Oats. 

£ J^- ^• 

One ploughing, m... 18 

Harrowing, ••••••«•«••« «....,.••«• •••• 6 

• Seed, and sowing, •••......••m....... 19 

Mowing, and getting in, Oil 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing, .....m... .0 9 .0 

Carriage to market^ six miles^ ••••»••.....••••..•« Q 4 

£3 7 

Rent,25/.peracre(tithestakeninkind),6years,7 10 

Tithes taken in kind, 4 vQ 

Poor's-rate, church-rate, income tax, road-duty, 2 11 

£14 1 

Fallow, limed and dunged, and wheat, 12 lY 6 

Beans, 6 5 

Barley, 4 12 6 

Clover, M. 16 6 

Oats^ ;. 3 7 

£42 9 

Produce. - ' 

Wheat, 8 sacks of 3 bushels, nine-gallon 7 . r^ r^ 

measure, 3 qrs. at 120j- 3 

Beans, 28 bushels, do. 3|qrs. at50x 8 15 

Barley, 26 bushels, do. 3{ qrs. at 40/ 6 10 

Clover, consumed on the farm, 3 10 

Oats, 30 bushels, 3| qrs. at 30/ 5 12 6 

£42 7 6 

Amount, £42 7 6 

Expense, 42 9 

Which being divided by 6, gives loss per acre £0 1 6 

Expeme 
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Expense per Acre^ of Red Sandy Loam on Freestone 
Rocky on a Farm under the Rotation of Whedi 
after Ley$^ Turnips eaten off hy Sheepy Barlejf 
and Seedsy Clover eaten hy Sheep, 

Ploughed oncei •......••«••.••— •.••o...—.m«....«....« 18 

Harrowing, ••.•*.m«- —•••••..•••.•..•••• 9 

Seed) and sowing, two bushels and a half, 118 6 

Reaping, and getting in, •••••••.••••• 10 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing 8 bags, 4<fn^ 17 6 

Carriage to market, five miles, , • 4 6. 

£5 7 6 

Second YeaVy Turnips. 

Three ploughings, ^ jg2 14? 

Harrowings, ..^ 17 

Seed, and sowing, •••••• 3 

Two hoeings, at Ss. 6d. ^.. IS Q 

£4 17 



Thirds Year^ Barley. 

Two ploughings, — £i 16 

Harrowing, 4 — 9 

« 

Seed, and sowing, three bushels and a half, 18 S 

Mowing, and getting in, •••. .••• 13 $ 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing six quarters, 18 

Carriage to market, •.*, • 5 



->■ " 



£4 19 9 



Fourth 



Fourth Year^ Clozer ate off with Sheep* 

ftei^t.pfr^re^ 2/. 2/.^ 4years M«.f«»—«f 8 8 

Tithes compounded|Whe^t 9/., turnips 3/. 6^., 7 | « ^ 

barleVfGj*. 6^., clover 4/. 6^., .• 3 

Ppor.Vrfite 5/., church-rate, income tax, sta- \ q ^ n 

. tute labour, &c. •••......•; •• ^ 

£11 17 6 

Wheat, ^... 5 7 6 

Turnips, ••••..'.... .\..^.. 4 17 

Barley and seeds, 4 19 9 

dovcr, .\ 15 6 



£27 17 3 



Produce. 



Wheat, 8 to 10 sacks per acre, 4 qrs. at 6/., £24 0^ 

Turnips, iu m... 2 

Barley, 5 qrs. at 40x.* 10 

Clover, eaten pff by sheep, 3 

Produce, ...h £39 

Expense, 27 17 3 

£11 2 9 

Divided by 4, will give £2 8 2f 



i«i 
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Expense perAcre^ on good Clay Soil on Marl or Lime- 
stone Rock, under the Rotation of Beans after 
Lays^ Wheats FalloWy Wheat^ Oats and Seeds. 

Beans • 

Ploughing, ,...« , •*. 18 

Harrowing, ••••fM***r—-««* •••» - 9 

Seed, and sowing five bushels per acre, 1 13 6 

Hoeing twice, ,* • 16 

Reaping, and getting in, ,... 0180 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing them, ^•'5 7^ ^ /^ 

bushels, .• J 

Carriage to marked, ..,•• •..•.... 5 6 

£5 5 Q 

Second Year^ Wheat. 

Ploughing, ...M , , £0 18 

Harrowing, 9 

Seed, and sowing three bushels, ..^ 2 6 

Reaping, and getting in, * 10 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing 33 bushels, 17 6 

Carriage to market^ ••,•«•.•...« 4 

£5 14 6 

Third Year^ Fallow. 

Six ploughings, f..... , £5 8 

Harrowings and rolling, 17 

Lime, at 22 quarters per acre, and carriage, 3 5 

Dung, at 22 loads, leading out, and spreading, 16 6 

Carryforward, £11 6 6 

Fwrth 
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Fourth Year^ Wheal* 

£ '• d. 

Brought forward, •.•..••••••• 11 6 6 

Plonghing and harrowing, water-furrowing, &c. 
included in the preceding. 

Seed, and sowing three bushels, 2 6 

Reaping, and getting in, 10 

Thrashing, and cleaning and dressing 36 bushels, 10 

Carriage to market, 5 

£15 17 6 



Fifth Year J Oats. 

One ploughing, .....' £0 18 

Harrowing, 9 

Seed, and sowing five bushels, 18 9 

Mowing, and getting in, 11 6 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing 6 qrs., .... 18 

Carriage te market^ • 6 

£4> 1 3 



Sixth Year, Clover* 
Seed, and sowing, ^0 15 6 

Fed with sheep for one, two, and three years. 

Rent two guineas, tithe-free, six years, .... jgI2 12 
Poors'-rate, income tax, statute labour, | o i^ « 



church-rate, and other taxes, &c. 



£15 8 6 

Beans, 5 5 6 

Wheat, 5 U 6 

Wh^at J ' 

Oats, .i , ., , .» 4f 13 

Clover, , ,... ^ ,„,.,.., ,„•*....... 15 6 

£47 2 9 

E 2 Produce. 
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Produce^ 

Beans^ 15 sacks, at 3 bushels per sack, is ^ 

45 bushels, 5 qrs. and 5 bushels, at 50/, ?• £ 14? 1 S 
per quarter, • < ..»•• ) 

Whe^t, 8 sacks, at 3 bushels per sack, is ) , - ^ ^ 
24* bushels, 3 qrs,, at lOOj-. per quarter, ' 

Wheat, 12 sacks, at 3 bushels per sack, is ^ 

36 bushels, 4 qrs. 4? bushels, at 100/. per > 22 10 
quarter, J 

Oats, 6 qrs., at 30/., , , 9 

Clover, cat off, 3 

Produce, £63 11 3 

Expense, 47 2 9 

6) 16 8 6 

£2 14 9 

Which is at the very highest rate of produce I could 
learn in the county. 

Expense per Acre^ on light poor Sandy Soil, o;2 a 
Farm under the Rotation of Turnip Fallow from 
Turf; Turnips eaten off by Sheep; Barlet/ and 
Seeds; Clover eaten off by Sheep, 

One turnip fallov^ and turnips. 

£ ^- * 

Five ploughings, •••. .•• 4 10 

Harrowings, &c .«••••••••• 18 

Liming, at 20 qrs. per acre, and carriage, 3 

Sowing, and seed, • 3 

Carry forward, •••«..» £ 8 1 1 

Brought 
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Brought forwardi •••• 8 11 

Rolling, 2 6 

One harrowingi ,... 10 

Twice hoed, 12 

One ploughing for barley, 18 

Harrowing, 6 

Seed, and sowing three bushels and a half, 18 

Mowing, and getting in, 12 

Thrashing, cleaning, and dressing 5 qrs 15 

Carriage to market, five miles, ••.•• 5 

£13 6 

Third Yearj Cloter. 

Seed, and sowing, «.. £0 15 6 

Rent, 1/. per acre, 10 

Tithe 13/., poor's-rate 3j., church-rate 6^., | 12 

income tax, 1/. 6^., road-duty, 2x., ••• ^ 

£2 2 

Turnip fallow, and barley and seeds, ....«••••• 13 6 

Clover seeds, 15 6 

£15 18 

Produce. 

Turnips, ^ £3 3 

Barley, 5 qrs., at 40x., •.. 10 

Clover, eaten oflF with sheep, 3 

Produce, £16 3 

Expense, .«. 15 18 



■■* 



£0 5 

Which appears to leave very little indeed; but the great 
expense of the turnip fallow eats up the profit. 

c 3 Mpcpeme 
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Ejspeme per Aere^ on a Grazing Farm or Dairy. 

Rent, 3 3 

Tithe 5/., pbor's-rate 4j. 6^., income tax, ) a i » a 
and road duty, •••••••.. ^ 

I . 

<£* 1 o 

Proportional expense of a man, 5 

£4 6 

Say that this land will keep six large sheep 1 7100 

an acre, at 23s 3 

Which leaves this sum for interest of Stock) ^., 
and risk, .••,..»« ^ 

If used as dairy, expense as above stated, £ 4 6 
Produce, 2 1 cwt. of cheese per acre, at 70/. 8 15 O 

Which leaves £4 9 

Butter, and refuse of milk, is supposed to pay all other 
charges. 

These calculations, no doubt, will appear to leave a 
high profit on the grazing land ; but the grazing system 
Being much better understood than the corn farming, 
it appeared to mc, in going over the different districts of 
the county, that the grazing farmers must be much bet- 
ter paid than the corn farmers.' These calculations must 
not be considered as .the real average of the county, for 
to obtain it exactly, is next to an impossibility : the 
rent stated is low; for of such soils laying locally, and in 
a good climate, if managed on a diflferent system, the 
rent would advance greatly. It should be remembered, 
that no degree of certainty can be attained on the head 

of 
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of real expense and profit ; whoever is acquainted with 
the management of land, must perceive it, for a great 
deal depends on the seasons, and also on the activity and 
judgment of the husbandman. There does hot appear 
any great wish in the farmers of Warwickshire to extend 
their farms much beyond the present size 5 which are 
generally small. W hen a tendency is shown by them to 
extend the scale of their farming concerns, it evinces an 
accumulation of capital, and it is a proof, where it happens, 
that agriculture is in a flourishing state. Cheap farms, in 
general, are a drawback on industry and improvements : 
Farmers that have cheap farms may farm well, but those 
that have dear farms, must farm well, or their career will 
soon terminate. 



£ 4« CHAPt 
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CHAP. V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 



SECT. I. PLOUGHS, 

THE ploughs generally used in Warwickshire, arc 
the doable and single improved Rotherham, with wheels, 
the dimensions of which are — the double plough, the 
length of the beam 7 feet 6 inches, by 3 inches and 4t 
inches, and are distant one from the other about 3| 
inches ; the length of the stilts, to where the beam is mor- 
tised, is about 3 feet 8| inches; one large wheel next the 
muzzle that goes in the fur diameter I foot 9 inches to 
10 inches, and the small wheel that goes on the land is 
about 1 foot I inch ; from the point of the share to the 
end of the sole about 2 feet 10 inches, to 2 feet 11 inches; 
width at handles 2 feet 6 inches. In the single plough, 
length of the beam 6 feet 2 inches, by 4«| Inches side, and 
where the coulter goes through the beam, 4 inches; length, 
of the stilts to the mortise of the beam, 4 feet 2 inches 
to 3 inches ; distance from the points of the stilts about 
25 feet; length from the point of the share to the end of 
the sole 3 feet ; wheels the same dimensions as before 
stated, 1 foot 9 inches, and 1 foot 1 inch; has a shifting 
muzzle. 

The large swing'plough is in general use in that part of 
the county next Worcestershire; and in two or three 
places I saw Small*s Scotch swing plough used by proprie- 
tors, but not by farmers. 

The 
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T^lie prices generally paid for a double plough, fully 
mounted, are five, seven, and eight guineas, according 
to the way the plough is finished ofi^; for a single plough, 
as before described, complete, three to four guineas; for 
tlie old large swing plough, about three pound to three 
guineas; Small's swin^ plough complete, about four 
guineas. 

The double plough is drawn by five and six horses in a 
Ime one before another, two men, or a man and boy attend- 
ing, and takes two furrows at once, about eight inches in 
breadth, and from five to six inches in depth; this plough 
is mostly used on light soils. It would not answer well 
on strong clay soils, except they were well pulverized. 
The single plough is drawn by three and four horses, 
yoked one before another, a man holding, and boy 
driving, and takes a furrow about nine inches to nine 
inches and a half, in breadth ; depth about five to six 
inches. This plough, when the irons are in good order, 
does its work well. 

The large swing plough, drawn by five horses yoked 
one before another, a man holding, and another man or 
•a boy driving, takes a furrow from ten inches and a half 
to eleven inches in breadth, and five inches and a half to 
six inches in depth; this plough, on strong clay land, 
does its work well. 

Small's swing plough, drawn by two horses abreast, 
with a man holding and driving at the same time, takes a 
farrow nine inches in breadth, and five to six inches in 
depth; this plough is capable of performing its work well, 
when perfectly understood; but where I saw it worked, the 
men did not understand the management of it, which 
caused it to make work inferior to the other ploughs 
in use. 

SECT. 
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SECT, ir. — HARROWS. 

The harrows are much the same as those used in other 
counties ; five bulls or bai*s in each, about four feet long, 
with six tines or teeth in each bar; the price about 3/. to 
SL 3/. new. 

The lai-ge break or drag harrow, commonly used on 
strong lands, differs little from those used in other coun« 
ties; very strongly made, price about 4/. to 4/. 10/. 



SECT, III. ROLLERS. 

Most of the rollers used in Warwickshire are made o( 
oak. The farmers have two kinds ; a light roll, and a 
heavy one. There are some made with an upright frame 
and shafts, and some are mounted only in a plain frame^ 
and drawn with traces. The light roller is from six to 
seven feet in length, and about one foot in diameter; the 
price varies according to the mounting: the large roller 
is Bxita seven to eight feet in length, and about 30 to 33 
inches in diameter ; the price of them varies also accord- 
ing as they are mounted. I saw no iron rollers used by 
the farmers, but several used by landed proprietors, es- 
pecially at the Marquis of Hertford's at Ragley-Park^ 
where it has been in general use in compressing the turf 
wiien it was laid on, after the old high gathered ridges 
were levelled down. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IV. — DRILLS. 

I MET With the wheat drill in almost every part of the 
county, but more especially between Stratford-on-Avaa 
and Coventry. They are the same as those used generally 
in most other counties. I saw no turnip nor bean drills* 
The (irill husbandry is very little practised in this county; 
only by a few individuals. 



SECT. V. HORSE-HOES. 



As the drilled husbandry is not much practised in the 
county, horse-hoes are but partially used, and those I 
saw differed but little from those in other counties. 



SECT. VI. THRASHING-MACHINES. 

Thrashing-Machines are to be met with in different 
parts of the county, but in general on a small scale ; and 
in the manner they are constructed, can do very little 
work. The number of hands employed at them must 
cost the farmer more than if he was to thrash his crop in 
the old way with the flail* In my opinion, these thrashing 
mills will not thrash more than seven to eight quarters 
per day. 

Mills of two-horse power will never answer; four-horse 
power is. found little enough to thrash, shake the straw, 
and winnow the grain; and without they are constructed 
so as to perform all these operations, they are not worth 

having.. 
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having. There are no thrashing-mills *thdt have been yet 
made, equal to those constructed by the late George 
Muckle, which have a large spur-wheel, and will thrash 
thirty quarters per day. It is impossible to erect a 
good substantial four-horse mill, with every appendage^ 
for less than from 250/. to 300/. The saving of a few 
pounds^ in comparison of having a good instead of a bad 
machine, should never be an object, for by performing 
the work well, the mill will very soon save the additional ^ 
expense^ 



SECT. VII. V\riNNO\VING-MACttINES, OR FANNERS, 

Are not generally used in Warwickshire, the farmers 
preferring the large sail fans to clean their corn. The. 
fanners I saw were so short, and crammed with riddles 
inside, that they must be very heavy to work, and always . 
be choaking up, when there iis much chaff to separate. 
Proper constructed winnowing-machines should have no 
riddles inside; they should be made about eight feet long, 
and have a roller inside of the hopper to feed down the 
com gradually on the wind, and a wire screen for the 
com to fall on, (so as to take out the sand), which should 
shake backwards and forwards by means of a crank on the 
end of the axle of the flees. It is very extraordinary, 
that winnowing-machines are not in general use, being, 
when well constructed, more handy for cleaning the 
com than the old mode of the sail fan. 



SECT. VIII. — SOWING CUTTS, OR TROUGHS, 

Are the same in Warwickshire as are.generally used in 
other counties for sowing the grain. It appears to me, 

that 
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that a sheet is much better for sowing grain out off than 
these troughs; for the man that sows with the sheet must 
have far more freedom in his step, than the man that 
sows with the trough, and as regularity in the step is 
considered of equal importance with that of the hand, it 
is natural to infer that the person who sows with the 
sheet must sow the seed more regularly than the person 
who sows with the trough. But the trough has this ad- 
vantage over the sheet, that the sower can help himself 
with seed from the sack; whereas the man sowing with 
the sheet must have a person to carry the seed to him ; 
this advantage, however, when properly conisdered, is 
very little, compared with the facility in getting through 
the work with the other ; and by having a person to carry 
the seed to the sower, there is less chance of his missing 
any part of the land, than if he moved off his station to 
fill his trough, and thereby perchance miss the place at 
which he left off. 



SECT. IX. WAGGONS AND CARTS. 

The carriages in use throughout the county, arc the 
large four-horse waggons, and two and three horse turn- 
up carts, wheels six to nine inch tyre, which are made re- 
markably strong, and are extremely heavy for the horses 
to draw. The prices paid for the four horse waggons are 
from 45/. to 50/. and some as high as (30^ the carts arc 
from 1 8/., 20/. to 25L 
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CHAP. VI. 



ENCLOSING. 



THE extent of commons and unenclosed land in 
Warwickshire, is much less than is to be met with in 
most counties in England. The spirit for enclosing has 
been pretty general through the county, and in my opi- 
nion, if the example were followed up in every other 
county, commons would soon be a rare thing to be seen. 
About fifty years back, the south-eastern part of the 
county was very much in common, but is now all en- 
closed and subdivided. The only common I met witb» 
of any considerable extent in that quarter, is at Long 
Compton, and an Act has been sirice obtained for enclos- 
ing it. There are small commons still remaining in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, the greater part of which 
would not pay the expense of obtaining a bill for enclos- 
ing them. Although the expense of enclosing is very 
great, yet the beneficial effects resulting from enclosures, 
are generally felt throughout the county. With regard 
to an increase of produce, that is evident to every person, 
for it must be admitted, that the land that fbrmerly 
kept a few half-starved sheep, is now yielding abundimce 
of both grass and corn. 



SECT. I. — FENCES. 



The fences of white-thorn, where no trees have been 
planted in the bank, are generally very good ; but the 

hedges 
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hedges are allowed to remain too long without being cut. 
The practice is to cut them every eight or nine years, 
and then they are plashed, which in my opinion ruins 
the hedges. White-thorn hedges, properly kept, should 
not be allowed to be higher than five feet, and when cut^ 
should be all clean cut, and regularly switched up every 
year, to keep them .in good order. The clean cutting 
preserves the thorn, and caus;es the hedge to grow 
much closer at the bottom, under this plan of manage- 
ment, than any other. To make a good hedge at first, 
the land should be well fallowed, dunged, and limed ; 
then about the end of the year make a proper bed for 
laying the quicks, which should be laid at the angle of 
about 4?5 degrees. When the quicks are laid through 
the ditch, the earth that comes out of it should be 
thrown on the top of the thorns. The size of the ditch 
must depend on the situation, and kind of land it is 
made on ; if dry land, the ditch requires to be less ; 
if wet land, it requires to be larger ; a good size is five 
feet by three feet to three and a half. When the 
quicks are laid, there should be what we call in the 
north a scarcementy of about eight inches out from the 
bottom of the quicks, so as to keep the earth to them ; 
for when they are cleaned, the loose earth naturally 
comes down from the bank, and bares the roots of the 
thorns ; but if the ditch ^s made with this scarcement, 
it keeps all the earth that falls from the bank to the roots 
of the thorns. 

When the quicks are laid and the ditch is made, a 
good dead hedge or three rail paling should be put on 
the top of the bank \ single paling of Scotch fir rails, 
and oak posts and rails, might be done for Ss, 6d. to 6j. 
the rood^ or 164 feet ; the expense in this plan of fencing 

would 
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would come to about ^s. to 7/. 6d, per rood. I was in- 
formed the expense of making new fences of white- 
thorn, of two rows, throwing a ditch three to four ktt 
broad, and three feet to three and a half deep, fencing 
with paling posts, and three rails in front of the ditch, 
and the same on the top of the bank double, cost 
13/. 6rf. to I5x. per perch (of eight yards), and if, pro- 
perly cleaned and guarded from the bite of cattle and 
sheep, would be fit to plash in six years ; but if the 
other method was pursued, you might have good close 
fencesin four years. In the northern district of Ae county, 
the fences are very indUerent, resemhlaig the Kentish 
fences of hazel and bramble on high banks, appearing as 
if the fields had been made out of the woodlands at one 
period, and a part of the underwood left for a fence. 

The numerous trees in the hed^^t- -rows of the old en- 
closures destroy the hedges ; for tlic dropping of the tree, 
and the nourishment the roots or fibres dra-.v, make the 
hedges sickly, and occasion gaps, which are filled up with 
dead stufii which causes a great decay in the living part 
of the hedges. If more care and attention were paid to the 
training, and keeping up the fences, Warwickshire would 
surpass most of the counties I have seen, for good fences. 

Gate^Posts — Are generally made of oak ; the head 
and back of oak or elm, with five bars, and two cross 
bars \ hung on hinges and wooden sneck, and some 
with an iron catch. I was informed, that when well 
made and planed, they cost about 25/. to 30/. each, and 
those that are rough^ from 12/. to 15/. and 20/. each. 

In tjie construction and way of hanging the gates, 
J did not observe any thing remarkable \ they arc in 
general strongly made, and seem to answer the intended 

purpose^ 
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purpose. I am persuaded, if a lights well-constructed 
cast-iron gate were introduced into the county^ that 
could be furnished for two guineas each^ it would be 
found to be not only of great utility^ but in the end 
attended with a great saving. 
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ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. I. — TILLAGE. 

WARWICKSHIRE farmers are far from being 
rieat in ploughing their land : the strong clay land is 
ploughed in large, crooked ridges, gathered very high, 
with a small ricfge between them ; and a great deal of 
the light land in a similar manner. I did not notice 
in any part of the county, half the labour bestowed on the 
land, as is customary in the Lothians and Berwickshire. 
The light sandy soils bore the appearance in many places 
of great slovenliness ; for they were completely choaked 
with couch and other noxious weeds. The country from 
Stratford to Warwick appeared to be the best cultivated 
part of the county. 

Ploughing. — The great points in ploughing are, to make 
the furrow straight, of an equal depth, and to lay it off 
at a proper angle, so that the soil may receive all the 
benefits of sun and wind. In most parts of the county 
of Warwick, I believe they plough in general from five 
to eight inches deep ; they use from four to five horses 
in. a plough, one yoked before another ; the reason they 
give for this is, because the horses do not poach the 
land ; but no land should be ploughed in a state so wet, 
that it will poach by horses working abreast. 

Respecting the proper depth of 4>loughing, no uni- 
versal 
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vefsal rule can be laid down ; the general rule long ago 
was, never to plough deeper than the same kind of soil 
went ; but now you will find many very intelligent farmers 
lay aside that rule altogether, and say that the depth to bie 
ploughed should depend entirely upon the state of pulve- 
risation the soil is in at the time. As for rtyself, I am 
by no means an advocate for shallow ploughing ; for 
during the course of my experience, I never saw any good 
attending it, but on the contrary it is pregnant with great 
evils. Deep ploughing certainly requires a greater quan- 
tity of dung, as a greater quantity of soil is to be mixed 
with it than if ploughed shallow. 

I remember a circumstance of a farmer in Roxburgb- 
shire having quarrelled with all his ploughmep and 
turned them off, and not being able to procure others in 
their place, to plough his land for the seed furfdw, he 
sowed a large field that had been turnips, eaten off by 
sheep, with barley, just as the sheep had left it, and got 
some women to drive his horses in the harrows, and har- 
rowed the seed in, in the best way they could : from this 
a very good crop of barley was produced!; but this must 
not be attributed to the mode of management, but to the 
circumstance of the season having been very favourable. 

The way they yoke their horses in the plough in War- 
wickshire, must strike a stranger accustomed to rural 
affairs very forcibly, as it occasions a great loss of time in 
ploughing an acre of land, especially where the lands are 
short ; for at every turning considerable delay is caused, 
before the horses can be turned into the furrow, so as to 
commence their draught. As they only go one yoking 
each day throughout the year, it is impossible that the 
horses or men can do as much work, as if their time 
were regularly divided. In the winter season, when 
the days are short, it is certainly better to make only 
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one yoking \ for it consumes so much time in going 
backwards and forwards to the homestallj that if the 
fields lay at any great distance, most of the day would 
be spent in going and returning ; but in spring and 
summer, when the day$ are long, it is certainly best to 
divide the time, and make two yokings ; say to begin 
at five o'clock and work till ten ; then take out the horses^ 
clean them down, muck and clean their stable^ and give 
them plenty of meat : take them out again at one o'clock, 
and work till six; when brought home, clean them 
well, and bed them and supper them up for the night ; 
under this system both men and horses will be ready to 
start to their work the next morning in good order. 

Harrowing. — I did not observe any thing new in the 
mode of harrowing the land in this county j this opera* 
tion being performed much in the same way as in other 
counties. The common custom is to yoke the harrows 
three together, sometimes only two, and a man or a boy 
to drive them; they generally go at a very good pace. 
It is supposed to be an obvious improvement for one man 
to drive three horses in the harrows ; by having long reins 
and a whip, and walking behind the harrows, he may 
drive the horses and attend to the cleaning of the harrows, 
and keeping them right at the same time : three harrows 
going in this way, of a good breadth, must answer the 
broad ridges in Warwickshire very well, for the three 
will nearly cover one side of a ridge. 

Ridges. — The general breadth of the ridges on the clay 
land in this county, is about 30 feet, with a small ridge 
between, about 10 to 12 feet broad, which formerly used 
to be generally in grass, but^ now remains in that state 
only in the common-field land> in the enclosed land it is 

cultivated 
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cultiyated in the same manner as in the other parts of 
the field. On the dry light soils, the ridges vary from 
15, 16, 18, to 24, 30, and some, where the soil is very 
light and dry, to 40 feet. It appears to me, from the way 
the strong clay land is formed into these large crooked 
ridges, gathered up from year to year, that the side of 
the ridge next the ftirrow must be very bare, and also 
that the land must be subjected to be very wet; but from 
the manner these ridges were originally formed, it would 
be dangerous to alter them, without the greatest caution ; 
they are only to be laid and put into a different form by 
degrees, and that can only be done when the land is 
allotted for a summer-fallow, and then great care and 
judgment must be exercised in levelling and working the 
land when dry. I am convinced, that when this operation 
shall be performed, and the lands laid properly down into 
15 feet ridges, drawn perfectly straight, so as to lay 
according to a proper declivity, these strong clay lands 
would not only be greatly improved, but would be a 
great deal drier than ever they were before ; they would 
be more easily ploughed, and would have the effect of 
keeping the wheat much better in the crown of the ridge 
in an open winter, when there are sometimes black frosts. 
Upon wet lands, narrow ridges will not keep the land so 
dry as ridges of the dimensions before described, well 
rounded, so as to throw off the rain that falls. 

Drilling. — The drill husbandry is very little practised 
in Warwickshire, only by a few individuals : Mr. Booth 
of Atherston, Mr. Jackson of Alvaston Pastures, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Bolton, and a few others. It does not ap- 
pear to be extending itself over the county, although 
there is a great deal of soil very well adapted for it, and 
from every appearance much benefit might be derived 
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from the system, if practised with skill and judgments 
The crops which I observed to be drilled, were wheat, 
barley, pease, beans, and tares, or vetches ; tire drilling 
of wheat seems to be extending more through the county 
than of any othjer grain. The distance at which most of 
these crops are drilled, seldom exceeds eight or nine 
inches, so that the working with single horse-hoe ploughs 
in the intervals is entirely out of the question. The only 
work that can be performed is by the hand-hoc, and 
from appearances, too little labour is bestowed in that ope- 
ration. 

I have before stated, that wheat appears to be most 
frequently drilled •, the reason given for preferring this 
mode of culture is, in the first place, it saves a consider- 
able quantity of seed, and the seed that is deposited is 
piore regularly placed; in the second place, the wheat is 
less apt to mildew ; has fewer of the heads broken down, 
and faulty ; has less light grain than wheat sown broadr 
cast, and the quality of the grain is much plumper and 
the rind or skin is thinner. For beans, pease, tares, and 
turnips, the drills should not be less than 26 inches apart, 
and for potatoes should not be less than 30 to 33 inches, 
for the more you can raise the earth upon the stem, as the 
growth advances, the greater and better will be the quality 
lof your crop. In my opinion, more benefit will accrue to 
the farmer in drilling green crops, than white corn crops, 
and it is astoni^ing that I did not see an acre of drilled 
turnips in the county. 

Hand'Hoeing. — The turnips in every part of the county 
are sown broad-cast, and in general hand-hoed once; some 
farmers bestow more pains, and hoe them twice. The 
jippearance in the crop is very obvious, where they are 
twice hoed \ the expense bears no proportion to the difr 
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ference in value of the crop^ and the state in which the 
land is left after being fed off. The other crops are 
only hoed when the drill system is pursued, and then 
in general too little labour is bestowed. 

. Weeding. — This operation is indispensably necessary in 
all crops, but is more attended to in the wheat and bean 
crop than any other in the county, and for a very good 
reason; wheat and beans are cut and bound into sheaves, 
and if thistles were allowed to flourish, they would not 
only be injurious to the reaper *s hands, but would occasion 
a great loss of time, in the operations of cutting, binding, 
stacking, and afterwards carrying and building; but oats 
and barley, being all mown, and carried from the swath, 
they are only injurious to the soil they grow upon, and 
to the neighbouring lands, by the dispersion of the seed 
by the wind. Some farmers in Warwickshire pay parti- 
cular attention to the destruction of weeds; others are 
very negligent; and in this respect I found this operation 
conducted much in the same way as in other counties. 

Striking Furrows. — ^The farmers in Warwickshire are 
generally very careful, when the seed is sown and har- 
rowed in, immediately to draw the water-furrows with a 
strike-furrow plough, also the cross-furrows, which are 
properly cleaned out with a spade, so as the water that 
falls may have little impediment in finding its course off 
the lands ; yet 1 have observed a considerable neglect in 
some of their fallows, especially on the strong clay lands ; 
the necessary precaution of clearing the furrows at each 
ploughing being disregarded, so that if rainy weather came 
on, in a number of instances the land must be com- 
pletely flooded, and of course soured. 
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SECT. IL^r^FALLOWING. 

Mant farmers on the new system of husbandry con^r 
tendi that there is no use for a bare summer-fallow, after 
^l^e land is brought into a complete sts^te pf pulverisation, 
and cleaned of couch and other noxious weeds ; — that by 
proper attention to the drill husbandry for the green 
<:rops, and hprse and hand-hoeing, and cleaning then) 
thoroughly, the bare sununer-fallow may be superseded al« 
together. On dry turnip soils, there certainly is no use for 
bare fallows, for by drilling the turnip crop, and drawing 
drills at proper distances, so as to admit of horse-hoeingi 
you may keep the land as clean and in as good a state of 
pulverisation, as by a bare fallow; but on strong clay 
lands it is certainly necessary to have a bare fallow every 
five years, and if it is not properly attended to, I am 
persuaded the farmer will find a great falling off in his 
crops in the course of time ; for even if the system of 
drilling beans on strong clay is practised, yet it will not 
be found sufficient to set aside the necessity of a good bare 
summer-fallow. Strong clay lands certainly require once 
in five years, if under a course of cropping, to be well 
summer-fc^Uowed ; and the greatest care should be taken, 
in picking out all the knot-grass, and other root-weeds, 
every time it is harrowed, until not one root can be seen. 
Strong clay land of this description should not have less 
than six furrows, and the utmost attention should be paid, 
never to plough when the land is wet ; for this kind of 
^and is very apt to be soured, and when soured, it be- 
comes a very difficult task to bring it properly round 
again. "What is generally termed tidings in the North, is 
the manner in which these strong clay lands ought to be 
pianaged w the suromer.faUowii,g. 

Pry 
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Dry lands that are adapted for the turnip husbandry, 
in my opinioiii ought not to have kss than five furrows, 
aad an equal proportion of harrowings, before the turnips 
are sown ; and if the farmer attends to this system} I am 
pretty certain he will find his account in it, in the weight 
of the crop raised, and in the soil being left in a much 
better state of preparation to receive the succeeding crop. 
I observed the farmers in this county, on dry loam or 
sandy soils, have a turnip fallow after a wheat crop sown 
from turf or ley> and again in six or seven years; on 
strong landi a turnip^fallow after two crops, and again in 
five years: under some modes of management they make 
a trench-ploughing answer the purpose, and have no bare 
fallow for seven or eight years. Others fallow from turf 
or ley, and again in five years ; and again after two 
white crops a turnip fallow. On clay and other cold 
bottomed land, a bare summer-fallow after a crop from 
being broken up; and again in six years; on poor 
moorish sandy soil, turnip-fallow when broken up, and 
again in five years ; on open-field strong clay land, once 
in four years a bare summer-fallow. All land intended 
for turnip-fallow or a bare fallow, cannot be too early 
ploughed after the crop comes off the ground ; it then 
should get a good deep strong furrow, and be laid up 
dry for the winter. As early in the spring as the wea- 
ther will permit, the same should be cross- ploughed, with 
a good deep furrow, and afterwards well harrowed and 
reduced, and every root-weed carefully gathered out of 
it, at least every particle that can be got out. These 
weeds should be gathered into heaps, be carefully carried 
to some convenient part of the field, mixed with lime, and 
laid up in a proper manner to rot ; — the process of 
ploughing and harrowing to be carried on wh^n the land 
is dry, until it is completely clean and well pulverized. 

If 
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If strong tlay land be intended for a bare fallow, the farmer 
should get on his lime, the quantity of which ought to 
be 220 bushels of shells to an acre ; the quantity of dung 
must be regulated, in a great measure, by what' has been 
made on the farm, if foreign manure cannot be obtained : 
-when both have been applied, and carefully spread, 
they should be ploughed in immediately, with an ebb- 
furrow. On light turnip' soils, it maybe a very good 
plan to lay the lime on after the furrow the land gets 
after harvest, and when spread, immediately to harrow 
it in with double time along the ridges, which incor- 
porates it with the soil. 
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. In Warwickshire, where the soils vary considerably in 
-every district, and where the farmers practise di&rent 
systems, and fojlow different plans of arranging the 
cropping of their landsj it is hardly possible by any gene- 
ral remarks to give a correct idea of the rotation of crops 
followed through any particular hundred. From the 
remarks I could make, and from what information I 
could obtain (which, I am sorry to say, was very limited), 
the farmers through the county are in the practice of 
taking two white crops running. They have what ap- 
pears a strange practice to a person coming from the 
North, of sowing pease and beans on clay lands broken 
up from old grass, and some sow wheat. On good dry 
loams, wheat from old grass, if clean ; and fallow for 
turnips, if foul, is a general maxim among them. It 
appears to me a preferable mode of managing on good 
strong clay lands after old ley broken up, to take a crop of 

oats I 
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oats ; second year well fallowed afid limed ; third year 
wheats and sown down with about 14 or 161b. of good 
red clover seed and half a bushel of good rye-grass 
per acre; fourth year, cut green for soiling horses^ 
oxen, cows, and sheep ; fifth year wheat, dunged on the 
wheat-stubble ; sixth year drilled beans, well hoed and 
hand-hoed, and properly furrowed up; seventh year 
wheat, and then a good summer-fallow^ Again dunged 
and limed, but not such 9 large portion of lime as the 
first time ; for it will be found upon trial, to be a very 
great improvement to lime land of this description, if 
dry good clay land, every time it is summer-fallowed. 

Upon inferior clay, or cold-bottomed land, oats, after 
ley or old grass; second year, a good summer-fallow, well 
dunged and limed; third year wheat, sown down with 
red clover and rye-grass, in the proportions of 16 lb, of 
.good red clover and. half a bushel of good rye-grass per 
acre ; fourth year, cut for soiling ; fifth year oats, and 
then fallow again, dunged and limed, but in a less pro- 
portion to the first. 

On good dry loams or sandy soils, if after old pasture 
grass — first year oats ; second year, well cleaned and 
limed for drilled turnips, fed off by sheep upon the 
land, and the land folded in regular succession, so as' it 
may be ploughed, and sown with wheat as the turnips 
are eaten, and the part that is not eaten off in time, sown 
with barley ; both sown with red clover and rye-grass^ 
in the proportion of 14 lb. of red clover and half a bushel 
of rye-grass per acre ; fourth year, pastured with sheep ; 
and the fifth year ploughed up, and sown with wheat 
from one furrow. 

On light poor sandy soils, first year oats from grass ; 
second year turnips, dunged and limed, eaten off by 
sheep ; third year barley or oats, sown down with red 

clover 
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clover and rye-grass; fourth year, pastured by sheep; 
and fifth year ploughed up for oats. The farmers in 
Warwickshire, I am convinced, would soon find their 
advantage in a strict adherence to this mode of cropping, 
instead of the present system, which I learned wa3 as 
follows. 

JLotation on strong Clay Land. 

1. Beans or pease from ley broken up, one furrow broad-^ 

cast — seed five and four bushels per acre ; 

2. Wheat — seed sown, two and a half to three bushels 

per acre ; 
S, Summer-fallowed four furrows, dunged, and limed at 
the rate of from 15 to 22 qrs. per acre ; 

4. Barley sown with seeds, about 121b. per acre, with 

about two to three pecks of rye-grass ; 

5. Clover, cut for hay, and sometimes pastured, three 

years : 
Or, 

1. Wheat sown after one furrow from three-year old 

ley — seed per acre, two and a half to three bushels ; 

2. Beans, and sometimes pease, broad-cast — seed per 

acre, five bushels beans, and of pease four bushels ; 

3. Barley -^sced per acre, three and a half to four bu- 

shels, seeded down with white Dutch clover and 
trefoil, about 12 lb., one bushel rye-grass per acre \ 

4. Clover, hay, or pastured, which lies two or three 

years : 
Or, 

1. Fallow from hay, and manured ; 

2. Wheat — seed sown, about two and a half bushels 

per acre } 

3. Beans, broad-cast — seed sown, about five bushels per 

acre ; 

4. Barley, 
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4. Barley^ sown down with seeds ; 

5. Clover^ hay^ or pastured : . . 

Or, 

1. Summer-fallow from ley, manured with 15 to 20 carts 

of dung per acre ; 

2. Wheat— seed sown, about two and a half to three 

bushels per acre ^ 

3. Barley — seed sown, from three and a half to four 

bushels per acre ; 

4. Oats, sown down with seeds ; 

5. Clover, hay, or pastured : 

Or. 

1. Summer-fallow, dunged, and limed 15 to 20qrs. per 

acre ; 

2. Wheat; 

3. Barley, sown with seeds ; 

4. Clover, hay, or pastured : 

Or, 

1. Flax from old ley ; 

2. Wheat; 

5. Summer-fallow, manured with dung and lime ; 

4. Wheat; 

5. Barley, sown with seeds ; 

6. Clover, hay, or pastured : 

Or, 
L Beans, broad-cast, from three year old ley ; 

2. Wheat; 

3. Oats, sown with seeds ; 

4. Clover, pastured: 

Or, 

1. Fallow, dunged, 15 to 20 cart loads per acre ; Umtdp 

15 to 20 qrs. per acre ; 

2. Wheat; 

3. Beans, dibbled ; 

4. Oats, 
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4. Clover, pastured with sheep; 

5. Wheat, sown upon one furrow; 

6. Turnips, dunged and drilled ; fed off by sheep ;. 

7. Wheat, sown down with seeds, red clover and trefoil j 

8. Clover, cut for soiling, or pastured with sheep ; 

9. Oats one furrow; 

10. Turnips drilled and dunged ; fed off by sheep ; 

1 1. Wheat sown down with seeds, red clover and trefoil ; 

12. Clover, pastured with sheep. 

Oats. — The first year oats require only one furrow* 
from the grass, which ought to be clean ploughed, and laid 
neatly up in the end of December, and month of Janu- 
ary, ready to sow in March. When the crop is reaped 
in August or September, the land should be immediately 
ploughed with a good deep furrow, and laid dry for the 
winter ; early in the spring, or as soon as the weather 
will permit, it ought to be cross-ploughed, and when dry 
enough, should be well harrowed and rolled. Every root- 
weed should be carefully gathered into heaps, and then 
carted to some convenient place at the side of the fields 
put up in a heap, and mixed with lime. When the 
land is clear, the next furrow should be the reverse of the 
last, and as it is ploughed, it should be harrowed, well 
rolled, and the root- weeds of every description carefully 
gathered, removed, and mixed up with lime in the same 
manner as before. When clear, the land should be 
ploughed the contrary way to the last, harrowed, and 
then ploughed the reverse of the last; and again harrowed 
and rolled ; lime should be ready in heaps at convenient 
places in the field, to be carried out in single-horse carts, 
and spread equally, at the rate of 250 bushels per acre. 
When the lime is spread, the land should be harrowed 
a double time, and then made up in drillsj if possible, the 

contrary 
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contrary way the ridges lie. The drills should be about 
26 inches asunder ; and as they are made up, the dung 
should be led out, at the rate of 20 cart-loads an acre, and 
carefully spread in the bottom of the drill. W hen spread, 
the drills should be made up by ploughing in the dung with 
an ebb or shallow furrow. As the drills are done up, the 
drill machine with one horse and a boy, should immedi- 
ately sow them, as it will be found of great advantage to 
sow the turnip-seed when the drills are fresh made up. 
Great advantage will be found in sowing them rather 
thick than otherwise, for it is easier to take plants out 
than to put th^m in. As soon as they begin to get the 
rough leaf upon them, they should be immediately liand- 
hoed, but not singled the first sime ; and before the an- 
nual weeds can get time to make their appearance, the in- 
termediate space between should be horse-hoed with a 
scuffle-plough; the hoes in a triangular position, so as to 
cut the intersections, and work the land freelv between 
the rows. The number of times of horse-hoeing, must 
entirely depend on the season; if a wet season, the annuals 
spring up quicker; and if a dry season, slower ; but at 
any rate, to do them well, they should be five times 
horse-hoed, .and three times hand-hoed, with common 
drawing-hoes, about six inches by three deep. 

The plants should be singled the second time of going 
over them, when the earth should be well taken away; for 
the more it is taken away, the larger in size will the turnips 
grow. It is unnecessary to furrow up turnips with a double- 
moulded plQugh on ^ dry land; and before the sheep are 
folded, it is a good plan to rib the turnips, by taking up six 
drills, and leaving six landing, for them to break upon. It 
is injurious to fold many sheep together, for it is not only 
hurtful to the sheep^ but is a great loss in the con- 
sumption of the turnips^ as they are never so clean eaten 

G 3 up, 
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xxp, apd bj forcing them to eat up the spoiled ones^ il^9^ 
sheep lose in condition. They should be fol4^ on the fiel^ 
in such a way, that as soon as the turnips are eaten o£f 
deaui and the fold shifted on fresh turnips, the lap4 
should be ploughed up and sown with wheat. The 
ploughing and sowing should be regularly attended to, a^ 
you go op clearing or feeding off; fojr by the land ^e- 
n;iaining exposed to the weather, it is inconceivable the 
injury it sustj^ins in some seasons. Great benefit will re- 
sult to the succeeding crpp, from the dung being incor» 
porated with the s<nl in as fresh a state as possible ; and 
by laying the drills the contrary way of the ridges, in the 
ploughing for the seed-furrow, it crosses and divides the 
dung that was laid in the bottom of the drills in a more 
equal way ; and causes the crop to come more evenly* 
Early in the spring, or as soon as the weather will per- 
mit, and the lancj be dry enough for rolling, the clover 
should be spwi;i ^nd rolled inj and by pasturing or 
grazing the clov/er with sheep, the spring and summer 
following, the land will be in a good state for ploughing 
up the latter end of September for wheat, of which, after 
such a mode of management, the farmer may expect a 
^ood crop. From this mode of husbandry gn a farm of 
the soil before described, the farmer wijl have very little 
difficulty in keeping his land clean, and in a high state of 
cultivation ; he should sow wheat instead of barley, as 
the latter not only exhausts the land more, but the grain, 
of it in general bears no proportion in price to that of 
wheat ; barley also produces at least one ton per acre less 
manure than wheat, which of itself is 4 very great conr 
sideration tp a former during the currency of his lease. 

From what I h^ve stated in, this section, and under the 
bead of cropping, every person possessed of practical 
)|paowledge of husbandry, and who gives it due considera- 
tion, 
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tion, wiU at once perceive the advantage to be dmved 
fr(ttn arranging a proper mode of laying out land} and by 
cropping it in such a way as to make it produce the most 
abundant returns to the occupier, without being deterio- 
rated and exhausted. This is perfectly practical by the 
rotation and mode of management laid down; but I 
should think it doubtful, if it will answer under any other. 
Cross cropping in some instances may be justifiable^ when 
seeds fail ; we have seen a very good crop of wheat after 
oats, and the grain of much superior quality to wheat 
after fallow, or any green crop 5 yet this mode of ma- 
nagement is by no means to be recommended. 



SECT. IV. WHEAT. 

There is a great deal of land in Warwickshire well 
adapted for the cultivation of wheat ; and the culture of 
that valuable plant might be considerably increased, if a- 
different system of husbandry were practised. In the 
south-east part of the county there is much strong 
good clay land in grass, that has apparently been laid 
down in very bad order, and is now full of pernicious 
root-weeds and ant-hills, that require very much to be 
broken up, and brought into a state of cultivation. After 
a crop of oats being taken, if well summer-fallowed, 
deaned, limed, and sown with wheat, you might insure a 
great crop. There are also in the north-east and north^ 
and south, and south«-west parts of the county, a great 
deal of good strong land, admix'ably suited for the culti^ 
vation of wheat. On l:he best clay soil, you may have 
wheat after a summer-fallow, dunged and limed ; again 
after clover,, and again after drilled beans; so that by 

g4 this 



this rotation you liave three crops of wheat In the aip 
v.ears, from manuring once. On the poorer clay soSs^ 
wheat after summer-faUow, dunged and limed; again 
after clover. By this rotation they might have two crops 
of wheat in four years, from manuring once ; * whereas by 
the present practice of the county, on the best clay soilj 
under tillage, they have only two crops of wheat in the 
SIX and seven years ; and on the poorer clay soils, only 
once in four and six years. 

I am certain, that the system I have pointed out for the 
management of these strong clay soils, will yield three- 
eighths more produce than what is now obtained, and 
the lands be always in better condition than under the 
system at present adopted. 

On the rich loams in the county, there is only a crop 
of wheat once in six, or eight years, instead of three 
crops,, which might be grown in the ' same period with 
success. On the poor sandy soils, wheat is seldom at- 
tempted. I endeavoured to ascertain the extent of land 
in the county sown with wheat annually, but without 
success ; and to hazard a conjecture might be to mislead. 

Preparation on strong good Clays. 

1 . Wheat after beans, one furrow, and sown at the 
rate of two and a half to three bushels per acre. By 
some the seed is pickled in the usual way with brine, and 
a little quicklime afterwards sifted upon it ; by others, 
with urine and brine mixed, and the light grain skimmed 
off. The seed is then taken out of the tubs, put on the 
barn floor, and a little quid^lime sifted upon it before 
sowing : the quicklime absorbs the moisture, and makes 
the seed scatter equally from the hand of the sower. This 
operation is performed to prevent smut; changing the seed 
often has also the effect of preventing it. In the county 

of 
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ef Essex, several farmers not only swim the wheat 
among brine and urine> but mix arsenic amongst it, to 
prevent the smut. 

2. Wheat after grass, ploughed once, and ploughed on 
.the first furrow, harrowed, and water-furrowed; the 
Sigme quantity sown as before mentioned, and the same 
operation gone through in pickling and sowing. 

8. Wheat after summer-fallow — the operation of 
ploughing, harrowing, and rolling, gone through as be- 
fore stated ; the number of ploughings depends entirely 
upon the state the land is in. * When the land is pro- 
perly cleaned, and the soil completely pulverized, about 
20 carts of well-rotten dung, and from -20 to 22 quarters 
of lime per acre, are laid on j when spread they are 
ploughed in with an ebb-furrow, and when the plough- 
ing is finished, the land is ready at the season (if dry) 
for sowing the wheat, prepared as before stated. 

The time for sowing are the months of October and 
November, as the lands are got ready. The kind of 
wheat most in estimation is red Lammas; and when 
changed, the farmer endeavours to procure it from a 
Hght soil. The produce is from eight to twelve bags or 
sacks per acre, at three bushels per sack, nine-gallon 
measure. 

1. Preparation for wheat on dry rich loams : — one fur- 
row after grass, one, two, or three years old, well har- 
rowed, and the seed-wheat prepared as before mentioned, 
and sown -by $ome with the patent drill machine, by 
others broad-cast. 

2. Wheat after potatoes — one furrow; the seedpre^? 
pared as before noticed, sown broad-cast, harrowed in ; 
or the land well harrowed, and then the seed sown with 
the patent .drill machine, and grass-seeds sown in the 
^ng. 

S. Wheat 
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3. Wheat after pease— if the land be clean, <Mie fur- 
row 'y ' the seed prepared as before described j sown 
broad-cast and harrowed 5 by others, well harrowed, 
ami sown with t^ patent drill machine. If the land is 
foul after the pease, it is ploughed two or three timesi 
and harrowed, and the couch gathered until it is tolerably 
clean for the seed-fiirrow. 

4. Wheat after ley oats — manured of course after a 
crop of oats comes off the ground ; there is not much 
time to give the land more ploughings than one, when 
dung is to be led out and spread on the oat-stubble, and 
ploughed in ; the wheat seed prepared as before stated, 
sown broad-cast, and harrowed in ; by others, sown with 
the patent drill machine. 

5. Wheat after barley from ley — manured on the bar- 
ky stubble, and ploughed in ; the wheat seed prepared 
as before mentioned, and sown broad-cast, and harrowed 
in ; by others, sown with the patent drill machine. The 
period for sowing is the month of October and beginning; 
of November, according to the state of the lands. Some 
farmers prefer the Lammas red, others the Hertfordshire 
.white; some the Essex white; and others the Taunton- 
Dean whits. The produce of the crop from six, eight, to 
ten, and eleven sacks per acre, three bushels to each sack, 
and each bushel nine-gallon measure. 

1. Preparation for wheat on thin clay and marl-bot- 
tomed soils — after beans, manured to the bean stubble, 
and ploughed in one furrow; wheat seed prepared as be-* 
fore stated, sown broad-cast, harrowed ip, and w^ter- 
furrowed ; by others well harrowed, and sown with the 
patent dmll machine. 

2. Wheat after summer-fallow dunged and limed, the 
land ploughed after the ley oats, then cross-ploughed in 
the spring, after all the spring com is sown. When- 

ploughed, 
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ploughed, harrowed) and reduced with the roller^ and 
the couch gathered, then ploughed the; way the ridge« 
lie : after this ploughing, if tolerably clean, it remains 
until dung and lime can be got to lay on. If yery foul» 
it gets more ploughings, harrowings and rollings ; some<» 
times six ploughings, when the land is fouL The dung 
and lime are laid on in the Is^tter end of August, and 
ploughed in with an ebb-furraw for the seed-furrow, and 
then it is ready to sow at the proper 'seasonj sometimes 
it is the latter end of September, or. beginning of Octo^ 
ber, before this operation ^n be completed. The 
wheat seed is prepared in the usual way, and sown in, 
the same manner. After harrowing, the land is water-t 
furrowed, and the ends cut out with a spade ; and it re^ 
mains^ in that state until the spring, when grass^seeds are 
sown> and then harrowed and rolled. 

3. Wheat, after one, two, and three years' grass, 
ploughed once — the wheat seed prepared as before 
stated, sown broad-cast, and harrowed in ; by others, 
harrowed, and sown with the patent drill machine ; 
water-furrowed, and the ends cut out with a spade. The 
period for sowing is the latter end of September and be«» 
ginning of October, as the season will permit, and as, the 
land is ready for sowing. The kind- of wheat most in 
estimation is the red Lan^mas, al&hpugh several farmery 
sow the white Hertford, and Essex. When the seed i& 
changed, the farmer endeavours to get it from a good 
dry loamy soil. The produce is from six to eight sacks 
per acre, at three tg foMr bushels, each bushel nine-gal«* 
Ion measure. 

Manure intended for wheat, is generally led out ofthflr 
fold-yard on a head-ridge in the field, where it is to bei 
laid on ; thea laid up in a long heap, and mixed with 
the soil on th^ head-ridge ;. it is £pequently. cairied out U» 

the 
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the side of a lane where there is soil to spare to be mixed 
with it ; afterwards turned a considerable time, before it 
is intended to be carried on the field. Dung is too fre- 
quently allowed to lie so long, that one half of its efficacy 
and strength is wasted by evaporation before it is used. 
Farmers will find the advantage of using dung in a fresh 
' state, as the earth receives then that nourishment, which^ 
by remaining to rot, would be lost in the air. 

Hoeing wheat by the hand is practised by several far- 
mers in different parts of the county with considerable 
success ; but now the sowing of it by the drill has come 
into use, of course hand-hoeing will become more gene- 
ral, for the distance between is too narrow to attempt 
horse-hoeing. Another management of a wheat crop by 
other farmers, is to harrow and roll the ground, if bat- 
tered and bound, and the plants appear not to get away, 
and before the crop gets in the ear, to cut or pull the 
thistles. 

Diseases of Wheat, — Wheat is subject to moi*c diseases 
than any other kind of grain : these may be divided into 
three classes ; first, the mildew, which generally makes 
its appearance when the ear is out, and is supposed to 
originate from thick foggy moist weather, and raw or 
hoar frosts in the morning ; secondly, blight, or smut, is 
supposed to originate by the same kind of weather. It is 
a singular circumstance, that pickling, and changing the 
seed often, should in a great measure prevent this disor-i* 
der. I have seen three stems from one root, two capital 
good ears, and one blighted, and sometimes only a part. 
Much has been written on the cause of the smut, but J 
have not heard any satisfactory reason assigned for it. 

The Red Rust is a disorder which affects wheat; it is 
brought on by great heats, without a proper degree of 

moisture^ 
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moisture, which occasions the plants to iufier from wa];it 
of nourishment, and causes them to turn sickt^i^ when 
they gather dust, and the plant has not sufficientstrength 
to repel it, which increases so much in a long drpught, 
that it becomes very prejudicial and hurtful to the crop. 
In the examination I made in the different districts of 
this county, I found the last crop of wheat (1811) less 
defective than in most other counties in which I had been. 

Harvesting. — The wheat harvest generally begins on 
the dry loams in the best districts of the county the first 
and second weeks in August ; on the higher lying parts 
of the county, and on the strong lands, ten or twelve 
days later; and on these lands even a .more distant period, 
when the sowing has been late. The practice of cutting 
the wheat high is generally followed, and mowing the 
stubble afterwards. It has been found upon trial, that 
to cut the corn rather a little quick, will improve the 
quality of it ; it is then bound and setup, and if the weather 
be favourable, it is very soon ready for leading. It is then 
carried, and built in round stacks, containing from 20 to 
30 quarters. These stacks are extremely well built, and 
are as neatly thatched as any I ever met with ; indeed the 
wheat stacks in Warwickshire are an honour to the hus- 
bandmen of the county. 

. Thrashing. — This operation is performed by the flail, 
where there are no thrashing-machines. I saw the small 
two-horse machines in several parts of the county, but 
they were so ill constructed, that I am of opinion the 
flail is preferable to them, and the farmer will thrash his 
crop at less expense with the former than with the latter. 
In seasons when the crop of wheat is deficient in every 
part of the countx^, it would require more strength than 

man 
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matt is possessed of,* to beat oiit the wheat from tht 
straw } and tfarashihg-'tnills oti a gOdd constructich, and 
with tiot less than four«horse power, are absolutely Requi- 
site, under such cifcumstalices, to separate the graih 
from the straw. 



spCT. V. — RYE. 

This grain is seldom sown, except upon the light, 
poor, sandy soils, and is mostly sown with the intention 
for spring feed for sheep. It is very nourishing when 
young, and in that state sheep eat it with great avidity, 
but after it shoots up they dislike it. Where it is allowed 
to stand for a crop, it generally ripens very early ; in the 
first week in July, in a favourable season 5 the crop, if 
good, will produce about four quarters per acre, and 
weighs nearly the same as wheat. This grain is often 
used bv^ distillers. 



SECT. VI.— ^BARLEY. 

Barley is very commonly sown in Warwickshire on 
light, dry lands, after turnips, and grass-seeds sown at 
the same time. On thin clay land barley is sown after 
S0mmer*faIlow, with seeds; but the pHilcipal cultivation 
of barley is on the dry loams after turnips, the clajr 
stAh being more uncertain. 

fiadey after turnips ; when the turnips are eaten off^ 
tht land is ploughed with a- good furrow, and sown with 
bowtey and ghws-secds the latter end of April or begiii-^ 
^^ing of Maf, when it is well hdtrotrcd, and thieti all 

rolled 
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roUcd in. Early sowing is gaining ground in the county, 
it having been found from experience, that barley is a 
surer crop, £Own early in April, than late in May. On 
clay lands, the time of their being ready for ploughing is 
more uncertain ; for the seed-furrow requires the land to 
be dry, which makes the barley crop more precarious on 
this kind of soil. 

Seed. — The quantity of seed usually sown per acre, is 
from three to three bushels and a half: the latter quan- 
tity is fully large, when it is considered that the greatest 
bulk of this grain is sown on dry loams and light sandy 
soils after turnips, eaten oflTby sheep. If the land were 
in good condition the end of March, and one double 
time of the harrows across the ridges given to it before 
sowing, I am of opinion two to two and a half bushels 
of good seed would be found sufficient. The cross- 
harrowing before sowing would make the braird come 
more equally away ; and barley being more inclined to 
spread than most other grain, would require less seed for 
land in good condition than other grain. 

The barley sown is generally what grows in the county^ 
I did not learn of changes of seed being made from Nor- 
folk or other counties, where the farmers are noted for 
raising fine samples : the barleys raised in the county are 
strong, weighty grain, of good quality. 

Harvesting. — ^The barley harvest generally commences 
about the beginning of August, as in other counties ; it 
^s suffered to stand till the grain is completely ripe, and 
the straw perfectly dead. It is then cut with a scythe, 
remaining on the swath until it is ready for leading to the 
rick-yard, which, if the weather be favourable) is generally* 
in two or three days after it is cut, except where the cb^er 

is 
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is strong, when it reqiiifes a longer tirtxe. It is generally 
raked into win-rows or heaps the day it is carried, and 
forked loose, like hay, into the waggons; built in 
stacks, some round and others in long rows ; when 
finished, the sides are cut straight with a hay-knife, to 
save all the heads that may be on the outside, and those 
cuttings are carried into the barn. As soon as the' stack 
is properly completed, it is neatly thatched by a thatcher, 
who makes a business of stinging it neatly, and puts the 
straw on without using any ropes but one near the easing, 
and it is executed in such a manner as to stand any 
weather. 

This practice of harvesting barley may do very well to 
be thrashed with the flail, but the thrashing-machines will 
not thrash it clean, except it is put twice through, wliich 
causes an additional expense, besides breaking the straw 
very short. The labour is certainly a great deal cheaper in 
the first instance, than if it were all bound in sheaves, and 
set upinstooks; but I am of opinion, that the barley that 
is lost in the field, by putting it into heaps, and raking it 
together, is considerably more than equal to defray the 
additional expense attending binding it into sheaves and 
stooking it, exclusive of the additional expense of thrash- 
ing and winnowing it, and the waste of straw. 

Harvesting barley as hay, requires a good climate j it 
would be a very dangerous practice in a wet climate, and 
more especially where grass-seeds are sown with it j for 
,clover is so apt to shoot up in damp moist weather, that 
if it once springs up through the swath of the barley, it 
injures the appearance of the grain ever afterwards. 

Produce. — On the best barley soils, after turnips eaten 
off by sheep, the produce is from five to six quarters 
per acre \ on good clay soils, four to five quarters per 

acre j 
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tctc % on thin and inferior soils, from 20 to 24? bushdk 
jper acre ; an exact ava:*age is not to be got at. 

The principal use made of biarley is for malting, cf 
which there is a very great consumption in the county. 
The straw is only valuable for packing*, and making of 
Ktter J and for the former use, it can only be turned to 
advantage near Birmingham, Warwick, and Coventry,^ 
and other populous and manufattafing toWns. 



SECT. VII. — OATS. 



This grain is sown after ley or turf when foul ; aftet* 
barley, before isummer-fallow and a wheat crop ; after 
wheat, befoi'e beans \ after beans, and before whealf ; 
jrfter barJey, before sifminer-fallow : — to alt cropis except 
the first, grass-seeds are sown at the sahic ttmie'. On 
dry loams and light soils, oats after ley or turf, and after 
tai*es eaten off by sheep ; and turnips before barley from 
turf, ^d after turnips^ sometimes befoi'e pease and oats 
from turf, and after barley, before turnips, and baifldy 
after turf oi* ley. Oh thin clay soils, oats after ley or 
turf, and after summer-fallow, before wheat after ley ot 
turf 

There are greater varieties of oats than of any ofhcf 
grain. These varieties consist of What is called the Com- 
mon white oat, the Essex white oat, the potatoc oat, the 
fed oat, the Dutch oat, the Poland oat, the Frieslafnd 
oat, the Siberian oat, the black oat, the Scotch white 
oat, and the dun oat. The potatoe, Dutch, and fed 
oat, require a rich soil, and to be early sown ; the other 
kinds will thrive well, and be a fall crop, when the potatoe, 
Dutch, and red oat would not be nearly so. The oat of 
all descriptions, in my opinion, answer better in the north 
WARWICK.] H than 
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than in the south of England ; the produce Is far greater^ 
and the quality of the grain nmch superior to what I 
have observed in any of the southern counties. 

PreparatioH.^-CkLts sown after grass, one ploughing 
in the end of December, January, or beginning of Februp- 
qry ; after barley, in February or March ; after wheat, 
much the same time ; some give two furrows, the first 
in the latter end of the year, and the other in the spring, 
ju$t before sowing ; after beans or pease, in the spring ; 
after turnips^ as soon as the field is cleared, it is 
ploughed up. 

Seed. — ^The quantity commonly sown per acre, is five 
bushels ; on soils in good condition, a less quantity is 
sown, four bushels per acre ; the sowing generally comr 
mences in March, and finishes in April. 

Harvesting. — Oats are generally ready for mowing 
the first and second weeks in August. After they are 
niown, they are allowed to lie on the swarth till they are 
ready for leading home. On the morning of the day 
.they are led, they are put in heaps in win-rows, and 
forked into the waggon, loose, in the manner before 
described in regard to barley. Under this mode of ma- 
nagement, the loss sustained is very considerable, oats 
being a grain easily shed, more especially so, if they get 
much wet after being cut. The difference of expense in 
reaping, binding, and stooking, cannot exceed 6/. per 
acre, which is not to be compared to the loss sustained 
in the shedding, which cannot be less, if the grain has 
got much wet in the swarth, than eight to ten bushels 
per acre, exclusive of the loss of the advantage of having 
them cleaner thrashed with the thrashing-mill. 

Pro({i4ce 
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Produce — Depends entirely on the condition of the 
land; on clay soils, if in good condition, the pro- 
duce is from six to seven quarters per acre \ after wheat 
or barley, the produce is considerably less, not exceed- 
ing four quarters and a half; and in some situations, 
only tliree quarters. On rich * loams, and sandy soils, 
after ley or turnips, from five to eight quarters per 
acre ; on inferior soils, from thre^ to four quarters per 
acre. There is one thing that may account for the pro- 
duce of oats not being so great in England as in Scotland, 
and that is, the land that oats are sown on in England, 
is never so well prepared, and in such good condition, 
and the soil is generally inferior. Another circumstance 
is, that the oat is rather an aquatic plant, and benefits 
much from the greater quantity of moisture which 
usually prevails in the north, than in the soutl^ 

Application^ and Price, — A great proportion of the oats 
grown in . Warwickshire, is consumed by the farm- 
horses and other stock ; the price they are sold for at 
the different markets, is in a great degree regulated by 
the London prices at Mark-lane, and now, when there 
are so many communications by canals, through different 
districts of the county, which join the Grand Junction, 
oats can be exported out of the county, or into it, as 
occasion may require. Birmingham is the principal 
market for them. 



SECT. VIII.— PEASE. 



There are many different kinds of pease, but they may 
be cbssed under the two denominations of the white and 
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gray pea. The former are cultivated hf the matket-gar-' 
deners in the vicinity of towns, and in all the gardens 
through the county; the latter only by the farmers. On 
loams and sandy soils, pease are sown after grass and after 
oats before grass, and after barley before turnip fallow- 
On good strong clay soils, they are sown after grass, and 
after wheat. The greatest proportion is sown on the 
light soils ; and if the land is clean, and in good condi- 
tion, they will answer very well as a crop ; but if foul, 
they will yield very sparingly, and leave the land in a 
most miserable state. Pease thrive well on new limed 
laud. 

Preparatkn and Tillage. — Pease after grass, ploughed 
once \ after oats, ploughed in the spring, and sown on 
the fresh furrow; after barley the same; alid after 
wheat, ploughed twice ; by some only once. 

Time of Sowing— The month of February, and be- 
ginning of March. On light dry soils, they may be sown 
early, but on clay and wet soils, the land must be dry, 
and in condition to work, before they can be sown to 
advantage. 

Seed» — ^Thc quantity generally sown is four bushels per 
acre, mostly sown broad -cast. Pease should be sown 
thick ; in my opinion, not less than four bushels and 
a half per acre. 

Harvesting — Generally begins in the month of July, 
when the pease are cut and tied up in bunches, with part 
of the straw; they lie to dry, are then turned, and 
when sufficiently dried, are led to the rick-yard, and 
built into large stacks of the same form as hay. They 
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immediately thatched for fear of rain^ for if unco- 
vered, the rain runs very easily through them. 

Produce. — Pease are a very variable crop, and exceed- 
ingly precarious in almost every part of the kingdom, but 
more especially so in climates that are late, and subject 
to rain. They do not thrive well in seasons too wet or 
too dry : In wet seasons they grow all to straw, and never 
£11; In dry seasons they turn yellow at the root, and 
xiie away, the pods not filling \ a good medium season, 
neither too wet nor too dry, is certainly best suited for 
all crops, but more especially so for pease. This year 
(1811) the pea crop has generally failed through almost 
every county, owing to so much wet weather last sum- 
mer, which was supposed to have brought a kind of lice 
on the crop, which almost ruined it ; and in a number 
of places, I understand the seed was hardly got from the 

CIH>p. 

It is generally allowed, that pease answer well on new 
limed land, and the soils most suitable for their cultiva- 
tion, are good dry calcareous soils. In favourable sea- 
sons, on land in good condition, and on the soils before 
described, the produce of the crop will run from five to 
six quarters per ^cre ; on foul land, out of condition, 
and not possessing a proper stimulant, it runs very low, 
from two to three quarters per acre* 

Thrashing. — The thrashing of pease is better per- 
formed by the flail than the thrashing-machine, with a 
view to save the straw, which is valuable for fodder for 
the working horses upon the farm. When it is thrashed 
with the machine, if fresh, it is knocked all into chafi^. 
Xhe price for thrashing with the .flail, depends on the 

H 3 state 
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State of the crop : if a very good ci^p, 1/. 6^. to 2/. per 
quarter. 

- Use the Grain is applied to, — ^The greatest quantity of 
the white pease is used • green in families ; the gray 
pease are principally used for feeding and fattening of 
hogs. 



SECT. i:^. — BEANS. 

Beans are now more generally cultivated in Warwick* 
shire than they were some years ago ; and if the War- 
wickshire farmers would adopt the practice of drilling 
the beans, instead of sowing them broad-cast and dib- 
bling them, they would soon perceive the beneficial ef- 
fects of the drill culture to the other. In different dis- 
tricts in the county, I perceived the bean stubbles very 
foul. Beans are sown after grass, and after wheat from 
grass, and isifter wheat before summer-fallow^ manured^ 
and after ley or grass^ dibbled. 

Preparation^ or Tillage* — Beans after ley or grass, one 
ploughing ; after wheat, two ploughings, one before win- 
ter and the other early in the Spring ; the same after 
wheat J before the wheat a summer-fallow ; and after ley 
or grass the same. If the drill system were adopted, the 
land intended for beans should be ploughed with a good 
deep furrow immediately after harvest, and when the 
ploughings were finished, the water-furrows should be 
well cut out, so that whatever rain might fall, it might 
get easily off the land. In the month of January the 
^and should be ploughed across, and as sochi as dry^ 

well 
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well harrowed, and the root-weeds carefully gathered 
out and removed. When that is done, the land should 
be ploughed along again, and when dry, harrowed w^ $ 
drills should then be made with the plough, 26 inches 
apart. Between these drills, sow the beans with a d|ilU 
machine, that will sow three at one time. As they are 
sown, slit out the drill with the plough to cover the seed, 
and in a week or ten days after, harrow the drills across, 
and level them ; then water-furrow the field, and cut 
out the ends of the ridge with a spade, and the head* 
ridge furrow in a neat manner, so as completely to carry 
off the water that might otherwise lodge. 

Manuring. — Beans, after wheat, should be dunged 
upon the wheat stubble, if the land is clean, and 
ploughed in ; but this is not practised in the county of 
Warwick. 

Drilling. — This is not practised ; the farmers contend 
that the expense would be too great, and after aU, they 
think it would not answer, for they should never have 
such good crops as when sown broad-cast or dibbled j but 
this is a very erroneous opinion. 

Dibbling. — ^This practice is coming into very gieneral 
use. The distances are set off with a line ( the space be- 
tween the holes made for the reception of the bean, 
about three and a half to four inches, and the diepth 
three and three quarters to four inches and a half : the 
expense from 8x. to 9/. per acre. 

Quantity cf Seedy and lime rf Sowing.^^The usual 
quantity of beans sown per acre, is five biishels, broad- 
cist, and from three to three and a half when dibUed^ 
The time of sowing depends in a gtcdt, degree upon the 

H 4 weather ; 
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weather ; if dry and favourable^ in February ; If wet, 
the middle, and sometimes the end of March, before 
they are got in. and finished. 

The Kind sown — Are the common tick bean, and the 
horse bean. 

Hoeing. — The only way they can be cleaned, is by 
hand-hoeing ; the dibbled beans are hand-hoed once, 
very seldom twice j when twice, the first hoeing when 
they are about six inches above the ground. TJie ex- 
pense is regulated according to the condition the land is 
in ; supposed to be about Is, to 8/. 6d. per acre. 

> Distempers. — Beans ?re subject to be infested by 
black vermin, which in some seasons are very injurious 
to the crop. The last crop (1811) was much injured by 
them, and a great many fields in the county of Essex 
were entirely destroyed by them ; moist, calm, sultry 
weather, is supposed to b^ the cau$e pf bringing them on* 

Harvesting — Generally commences about the begin- 
ning of September. The crop is cut close to the ground, 
and bound into sheaves, set up in four or five round, 
and repains until perfectly dry and ready to lead to ^he 
rick-yard to b^ stacked. The stac)cs are some round^i 
and some in the shape of hay-stacks, neatly thatched, tp 
protect them from the feather. |n the north, they 
generally thatch them to the bottom of the stack, to 
keep ofi^ the pigeons ; but this plan would not keep th^ 
pigs from them,, except they were built on a frame. 
Building com on frames, is very little attended to in the 
north, although the benefits arising from them to the 
farmer are great, by preventing vermin from getting 
^fito his stacks or rick§. 

Produce^ 
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Produci.'^The bean crop varies muchy and depends 
a great deal on the season, and mode of management. 
I was informed, that in a favourable season, and on good 
land, the produce was from ten to fifteen bags an acre, 
at three bushels per bag, nine-gallon measure ; on other 
soils, from eight to ten bags, and where sown broad- 
cast, and the land foul, from fifteen to eighteen bushels 
per acre. 

The straw where the crop is strong, is only used as 
litter, possessing very Uttle nourishment, and is thrown 
out from the barn into the fold-yard, where the swine 
work amongst it. 

The grain is principally used for horses, whole and 
bruised ; given to hogs ; to sheep sometimes, when 
feeding, and to deer, in hard weather, when the ground 
is covered with snow. A considerable quantity is ex- 
ported to the West India Islands. 



SECT. X.— TARES, OR VETCHES. 

O* these there are two descriptions, winter and spring 
t^es. Winter tares are sown after wheat or oats, and 
^er grass or ley, previous to a turnip fallow, and some- 
times after pease, previous to a turnip fallow.—rSj^rm^ 
tares are generallly sown on the fallow-break on strong 
iUnd, and on the turnip-break on light soils ; the former 
are eaten off by sheep in the spring ; and of the latter 
the greatest proportion is cut green for the working 
^tock upon th0 farm : some farmers plough them in ibt 
^anore* 

J^reparathn.'^T!axc$ sown after wheat or oats 5! ploughed 

early 
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early after the wheat crop is cleared off* the grouted* and 
sown on one furrow well harrowed. Winter tares for 
spring feed for sheep, cannot be too early sown. 
Spring tares are generally sown after one ploughing, in 
the same manner. 

Seed. — The quantity of seed sown is two bushels^ 
which I conceive is by far toq little : not less than three 
bushels per acre should be sown when they are intended 
to be eaten off by sheep; a less quantity will answer, if 
they are intended to stand for seed i for the thickness of 
the crop might prevent the plants from blossoming, and 
Consequently podding and filling in a sufficient way. 

Time of Sowing — ^For the winter tares, in the months 
of September, October, November, and early in Decem- 
ber, so as to come forward in regular succession in the 
spring for folding, after the turnips are finished : spring 
tares in March, April, and May ; where intended for 
seed, they should be sown early, as they are a precarious 
crop if late. 

-/(p//iai/iV».— Tares are principally applied for foldings 
and being eaten on the land by sheep, and cut and given 
green to the working-horses during the latter part of 
the summer and autumn. They are a nourishing food, 
and horses fed with them will thrive better, and do 
more hard work than when fed on clover. They are 
dangerous, however, when given to horses in too large 
^ quantity^ and wet, being apt to colic them, especially 
when podddd, and nearly full. Tares, used when cut green 
at a proper age, and soiling them with cattle or sh^epi 
will keep double the quantity of stock per acre, that 
daver will do used in the same mamieA 

Harvesting. 
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Harvesting.-^Tzvts intended for seed, arc mown or 
cut with a hook, and when perfectly dry, and in a safe 
state to keep, are led home and stacked. 

Thrashings and Produce. — Tares are generally thrashed 
with the flail, at the expense of from S/. to 4/. per 
^quarter. The produce varies a great deal more than 
that of pease; in a favourable season, I understand from 
^6 to 28 and SO bushels per acre, have been obtained; 
^d in unfavourable seasons laot the seed. 



SECT. XI. TURNIPS. 

I COULD not learn when turnips were first introduced 
into the county of Warwick, cultivated either in the 
garden or the field; but from the great proportion of 
2oil the county contains, suitable for the culture of this 
^ot, there is every reason to believe, that shortly after 
their introduction into Britain, they fount] their way 
there. The cultivation of them has certainly extended 
rapidly, and there is room for a further extension. Be- 
fore the general cultivation of this valuable root^ it was 
impossible to manage ^ight soils with success, so as to 
pay a rent any way proportionate to strong good clay, 
soils, or to devise a proper mode of managing light dry 
soils to advantage. In counties where much stock was 
kept, a great loss both of cattle and sheep was sustained 
^n hard winters and cold severe springs, for want of 
a proper substitute for grass ; and hardly such a thing 
was ever attempted by farmers, as the fattening of stock 
during these seasons. The benefits derived to the nattoo 
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from the introduction, and now extended cultivation of 
this valuable root, is incalculable. 

Light dry soils are most suited for the cultivation of 
turnips ; land that the farmer can get on at all seasons 
without doing it injury. Clay soils are by no means 
suited for them, even if the farmer should meet with a 
favourable season for reducing the soil into a proper state 
for their culture; for there is great danger, that in remov- 
ing the crop with carts and horses, the land would be 
poached in such a manner, as to render succeeding crops 
very precarious ; and to fold stock on them, would only 
be destroying both. 

Turnips are cultivated in two ways, broad-cast an4 
drilled ; the former is the general practice in the county 
of Warwick ; the latter is only very partially practised. 

Preparation — Depends a good deal on the preceding 
crop : turnips after tares, folded with sheep ; first 
ploughing soon after the land is clear, then harrowed^ 
and the couch gathered into heaps and burnt ; so remain- 
ing until the weeds begin to vegetate : then a second 
ploughing is given for the seed-furrow of clean turnips 
after wheat, and manured; first ploughing after the 
wheat seed is finished, when it generally lies in that state 
until all the spring corn is sown, when it is ploughed the 
reverse way of the last, and harrowed, and the couch 
gathered into heaps and burnt : * it is again plou^hed^ 
harrowed, and rolled, and the weeds gathered until the 
land is clean, when the dung is led on, spread, and 
ploughed in with an ebb-furrow, ready for the seed. 
Turnips upon newly taken in land pared and burned^ 
the ashes spread, ploughed, and sown with tiurnip seed 
broad-cast. 

Manuring. 
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Manuring. — Turnips after tares, folded and eaten off 
by sheep, are seldom if ever manured^ turnips after 
wheat, oats, or barley, always manured with dung, and 
limed, if the land has not been limed for some time be- 
fore: the quantity laid on per acre, varies much, and is 
dunged in a great measure, as to thickness, by a regard 
to the quantity of land the farmer has to go over, or, 
more properly speaking, what is intended for bis turnip 
break. The land should be well dunged, not less than 20 
carts per acre, for the weight of the crop depends greatly 
on the richness of the land, more especially for Swedish 
turnips. The seed should be sown on the land, being 
well dunged, and it is reckoned a preferable plan, to put 
the dung in fresh before sowing, to either dunging the 
land the crop preceding, or on the stubble, and plough* 
ing it in the winter preceding, on the land intended for 
turnips the year following. 

Sowing the Seed. — On most of the land intended for 
turnips, the seed is sown broad-cast ; sowing with the 
drill-machine is very little used. Sir Charles Mordaunt 
has introduced the Scotch two-horse plough, and intends 
to practise on his estate the drilling of 3U his turnips^ in 
which I sincerely hope he will be successful. The quan- 
tity of seed sown is two pounds per acre; mixing the seed 
with sulphur for eight or ten days before sowing, is said to 
be the means of preventing the fly. 

Time of Sowing. — ^The general time for sowing is the 
month of July, and beginning of August i the stubble^ 
or what they call the brush turnips, is sown as soon as 
the crop is got off the ground, and the land is ploughed. 
Swedish turnips require to be earlier sown than the com- 
mon field turnip, by at least a month. If the season be 
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and» In the Second place, as the folding gives the iMd a' 
complete dressing for a succeeding crop of barley or oat^ 
with grass-seedsj and brings the land into such a state, 
that if the crop be not sloomy, you may always ensure^ a 
good crop of clover afterwards. I should think it would be 
a good plan, where the fields are large, and will admit of 
it, to have half of the fieldi where the turnip-break is in- 
tended, to come in as clover stubble, which would be of 
very great advantage, by enabling^the sheep, in wet wea- 
ther, to feed on the turnips laid on the grass, instead of 
remaining on the wet land. 

As sheep, when folded, eat deep into the body.of the 
turnip, they should be carefully picked up with a picker^ 
or hoe, and cut into four quarters wititi an instrun^ent,!^ 
the shape of a mincing knife, a cross made at right an-^ 
gles with a hose, an upright shaft put into it, which yof 
lift up, and place straight down upon the root so picked 
out of the ground, which cuts it into four quarters, and 
puts a fresh edge on the turnip for the sheep to begin 
tipon. In practising this plan, the sheep will eat up the 
turnips clean, without leaving a shell on the surface; 
anless this is carefully attended ta,* the loss of turnips 
may be very considerable. 

In wet weather, drawing turnips, and leading, them 
home to the fold-yard for wintering cattle, improves 
them wonderfully, and is the means of making a great 
deal of manure. Where proper sheds are constructed 
for tying up cattle to the stall, turnips will go a great 
way in the fattening of oxen, and will benefit the farm 
by the produce of manure. It is supposed that an ox. 
put up to feed in this way, when fat, will weigh 40 
stones Dutch weight, and will eat as many turnips as eight 
wether sheep, which, when fat, will weigh 161b. per 
quarter. That scientific and highly respectable agricuf- 

turist^ 
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hirist, Mr, William Hunter, of Tynfield, near Dunbar, 
East Lothian, (who has made more experiments on the 
falsing and consumption of turnips than any person I 
know, and whose knowledge of his profession as a prac- 
tical farmer is not to be questioned), says, that in all the 
experiments he has tried in the consumption of turnips, 
there is none so pi*ofitable as to make a fold on a dry 
headland, at the side of the field where the turnips are 
growing ; to bed or lay the fold well with straw, place 
cribs at convenient and centrical places in the fold, to put 
the turnips in, and to eat them by sheep. In this way, 
and by giving the sheep few turnips at a time, but often, 
and by bedding the fold always before it begins to get 
foul or dirty, you not only make a great quantity of most 
valuable dung at very little expense, but the turnips used 
in this manner will keep more than double the number 
of sheep, with this great advantage, that the sheep will 
fatten, and be much sooner ready for the butcher.* 

Turnips are an excellent food for working horses, 
citfier given by themselves, or cut into slices and mixed 
with corn. Horses, when once they begin to eat them, 
get amazingly fond of them ; but great care should be 
taken to wash them very clean before they are given, as 
It has the good effect of keeping their bowels open. Yoa 
will always observe horses that eat turnips, to have very 
clear skins, and a much fresher appearance, and be more 
lively, than those in a similar situation that do not eat 
them. Horses that are hard worked on a farm, have but 
little time to eat turnips in the day time, therefore they 
should always, during the winter, have a good feed of 
fhem every night, which would be of great benefit to 
the animal. They would not only nourish and in- 
vigorate him, but their consumption in this way would 
be attended with a great saving of corn; an object 
WARWICK.] I that 
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that should chiifa the attention of every considerate 
farmer. Horises are naturally ibnd of the white Norfolk 
turnip, and when they get into a field where they are* 
immediately begin to eat them. I have often observe^ 
the horsesi while the cart was standing, begin to eat 
them voraciously. What is stated, principally applies 
to the common white field-turnip, but there are several 
other kinds; Swedish, the tankard, the globe, and yellow 
turnip ; all of equal benefit to a farmer^ especially the 
Swedish and yellow turnips. 



SECT. XII. — CABBAGES. 

The cultivation of cabbages in the county of War* 
wick, Js principally confined to gardens; that of tiir« 
nips of difierent kinds being extended over the county. 
As it is the interest of every farmer to cultivate crops 
that will yield the greatest profit, and leave the ground 
in an equally good state and condition, in an agricultural 
point of view, we see no benefit or advantage to be de- 
rived from the extension of the cultivation of cabbage^ 
but the reverse, for the preparation is far more expensive ; 
they require double the quantity of dung ; and it is well 
known, that no crop will draw and exhaust the ground 
more than a good plant of cabbages. The best cultivated 
field of cabbages I observed in the county, was on 
the Duke of Buccleugh's estate, on the road leading 
from Dunchurch to Rugby. I called on the occupier^ 
who I was informed was a Mr. Brierly, but unfortunately 
he was from home. The cabbage was the white drum- 
head, and most of the plants were a very great size. I 
am sure some of them would weigh above 42 lb. 

There 
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i^htti IS a red kind of cabbage, that has been tried i* 
different parts of th^ county, Which it is ^aid groWs to a' 
g&od si2fe, are more firrtt' in their texture, stand the 
winter better, and are less hazardous, than the white 
drum-head kind. 

The priricfpal ute to which cabbages are applied, are for' 
ffilch coWS, Which thrive well upon them so long a^ th^y 
keep sound and fresh ; but whenever they b^gm to rc3it, 
or if the outer leaves are not carefully picked oflF, thej^ 
taittt the milk and butter very mttch. Wheh they are 
given to cows in an imperfect state, a little saltpetre dis- 
solved in water, should be put into the milk when fresh 
fitom the coW, afid well mixed with it : this will have the 
effect of taking away the ill taste from the milk and but- 
ter : it is equally efficacious where cows have bccti feed«»' 
ing upon decayed turnips. 



\ 



SECT. XIJI.— SWEDISH TURNIPS. 

This turnip is not cultivated extensively in Warwick- 
shire^ although the soil is well adapted for it, being 
naturally fertile, which kind of soil the Swedes re- 
quire. This turnip is posseissed of the valuable quality 
of standing the winter much bettei* than any other tur- 
nip, and retains all its rich nourishing properties in 
the spring, when the other kinds become spongy and 
toughj run. to seed, and lose their nutritious qualities; 
Thfe Swede is of the greatest importance to feeders in the 
latto< end of spring, (when the common-field and white 
Norfolk turnips are useless), coming in as an excellent 
substitute between them and the grass» In other coun- 
ties where grazing prevails, and where the climate is late, 
an extended cultivation of the Swedish turnip becomes 

, I 2 more 
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more necessary than in Warwickshire, whose climate is 
early, and the soil in general rich; by which means^the 
grass comes in early, nearly before the common-fidd tur- 
nip is consumed, or becomes useless ; thus in a measure 
superseding the necessity of the Swedish turnip as a 
substitute between the common turnip and the grass. 
The preparation for this turnip is the same that is given, 
to the common turnip. It requires more dung to insure 
a good crop ; the time for sowing them is about a month 
earlier than the common white turnip; transplanting 
them is considered a good plan, to prevent them from 
shooting. ^ 

Every farmer who sows Swedish turnips, should be 
very particular in the selection of the seed ; for there is 
more spurious seed of this root, than of any of the other 
kinds ; he who cultivates them extensively, should raise 
all his own seed, and raise it only from the turnips he 
can select that are well*shaped, and of a small stem. It 
is too often dangerous to trust to shopmen to furnish this 
seed, or even any other kind of turnip seed, as very heavy 
losses have been sustained by it*. I remember a very emi- 
nent agriculturist, Mr. George R^nnie^ of Fantassie, East 
Lothian, being furnished by a seedsman at Edinburgh 
with mustard-seed instead of turnip-seed, which was the 
cause of his losing the season, upon a very extensive 
field, for that year. If even he had been reimbursed for 
the loss, yet such a failure must be considered a great 
disappointment, as deranging his future plans: he has 
ever since raised all the seed he used on his own farm, 
allotting a small piece of ground for that purpose, and is 



♦ Messrs. Gibbs and Co. the corner of Half -Moon-street, Piccadilly, 
are Seedsmen to the Board, where persons wanting any kind of seeds or 
^rain, may be assured of meeting with the best sorts, 
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^extraordinarily particular that no other vegetable be al- 
iowed to seed near to it) for fear of a mixture. At first 
ke only raised as much seed annually, as was requisite 
ibr sowing his own farm, but now he carries it on a more 
xxtensive scale» and supplies the country around him, 
with pure unadulterated seed. Mr. Rennie takes the true 
^jnethod of raising it genuine, selecting only the best 
-shaped turnips annually, from a field of more than fifty 
acres, which is the breadth he commonly sows ; by this 
extensive and judicious selection, his Swedish turnip seed 
has a decided advantage over most of the seed to be pur- 
chased at shops. 

Of the yellow turnip there are two kinds, the garden 
yellow and the field yellow ; the former grows smaller, and 
as only sown in gardens as a kitchen vegetable ; the latter 
grows to a large size, and retains its nutritive qualities late 
in the season. This turnip will grow upon ordinary 
soils, and its cultivation upon a large scale, is deserving 
the attention of fiirmers who are in the practice of feed- 
ing stock to a great extent. I observed very few of them 
xniltivated in Warwickshire. 



SJSCT. XIV. — CARROTS. 

The cultivation of carrots is generally confined to 
gardens, the field culture of them in this county being 
very small. They are only to be cultivated with success, 
.on rich, deep, sandy loams, and the land requires to be 
very well prepared before the seed is sown. Very deep 
ploughing is absolutely necessary, to enable the root to 
get easily down into the soil. Dung is very dangerous for 
this root, except it be judiciously applied; it must be 
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completely rotten, and perfectly fine before it is. jdo^giie^ 
in, for if long, and in lumps, and not well broken^ 
.wherever the carrot root strikes on it, it is sure to fork^ 
The cultivation of this rqcxt to a great e^^tent, nm$t be 
principally benefijcial in the in>mediate neighbourhood of 
large town^. There is a good deal of 3oil about Birming^*' 
ham, adapted for the raising of carroty iuid from its mt- 
^ero.u3 popdiation, I should imagine there is a re^dy and 
gopd market for them ; but hp^ far it may answer for ^ 
farmer to r^ise carrots on a l^ge scale on his farm, to b^ 
entirely consumed by stock; where turnips can be grown, 
remains to be decided by experiment. I understand they 
have been grown largely by Mr. Burrows of Weasenham| 
near Rougham, Norfolk, who speaks very highly of them 
in this mode of consumption, ^d is annua^y extending 
the culture pf them. 



SECT. XV.— -PARSNIPS. 

The cultivation of parsnips in this county, like that 
of carrots and cabbages, is mostly confined to gardens ; 
it is a rpot that requires a deep soil, yet it will thrive on 
stronger land than the carrot. The preparation for thi? 
root is much the same as for carrots, and tbe way they 
are stored, after being taken up, is the same. A goo4 
crop of parsnips will greatly exceed the weight of a good 
crop of carrots per acre. Parsnips require more attention 
in cleaning and hoeing, than the former, although botl^ 
will do little good, without they are very carefully at- 
tended to, even oi^ the best soils. 
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SECT. XVI. — POTATOJE^. 

The potatoe is an esculent rdot, which now forms a 
principal part of the food of man. In Ireland, whole fami- 
lies live entirely upon them; in Scotland, they are a 
chief part of (he food of the loWer class, where they cat 
them with herrings and milk; andf throughout the whole 
kingdom they are now in general use. From no crop 
that is cultivated, will the public derive so much food a^ 
from a good crop of potatoes ; it being supp6sed that 
one acre 6f them will feed nearly double the number of 
people that an acre of wheat will do. They are very 
healthy and nourishj^f^ and congenial to most people^s 
palates. They are pfcerally cultivated in Warwickshire, 
as there are few farmers that do not plant them in a 
greater or smaller quantity. In the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, considerable quantities are raised, and 
there they form a part of th6 rotation of the farms ; but 
in other parts of the county they djo not form any regu- 
lar part of the rotation, except it may be about Warwick 
and Coventry, it being supposed that potatoes can only 
be raised to advantage in the neighbourhood of populous 
towns or villages, being a bulky article ; and the price 
given for them, for human food, will not bear the ex- 
pense of carriage to any considerable distance. I am 
clearly of opinion, however, that this valuable root 
niight be gTown on every farm to great advantagfe, as food 
for stock ; and to their utility and profit even' in this 
mode of application, should be added the almost incalcu- 
lable advantage arising from them as a resource for suste- 
nance fbf the nation, iii the event of a failure in the 
wheat crop. The increasing population of the kingdom 
iilipcratively' demands, that Je^Sts of this « staflT of life," 
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should be established throughout the nation, where, in 
times of scarcity, they might be served out to meet the 
exigency of a defective crop. The ground most suited 
for potatoes is a light dry soil. 

Preparation. — ^The land is frequently ploughed for thi? 
crop, and if the weather will permit, in the* spring it is 
harrowed, if foul, and thj^ couch gathered into heaps and 
burnt ; then the dung is led out, spread, and ploughed 
in with an ebb-furrow ; the land is then ready for the 
setts to be dplled or dibbled in. The mode of preparing 
land in the North, for potatoes, in my opinion, is infi- 
nitely better, than either the plan practised in this county 
or any other I have seen in the South. Potatoes are ge« 
nerally taken after a white crop ; t|P land is repeatedly 
ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, and at each harrowing 
it is carefully cleared of every root-weed (which are car- 
ried o£F), and made up with the plough into drills, about 
26 to 28 inches between, some 30 inches ; the dung is 
led out and laid in heaps, one row to every five drills, 
vhen it is carefully spread in the intervals, and the pota^ 
toe plants or cuts are planted about four to six inches dis- 
tance from each other j the drills are then reversed by 
the plough, and well covered in. — ^This finishes the 
preparation, 

Qtmritity of Se^d. — ^Th^ potatoes are put and managed 
in Warwic^hire nearly in the same way as in other 
cpunties; the quantity planted to an acre, varies from 10 
to 11 bushels. 

Time of Planting — Is in the month of April and May, 
as the land can be got ready. 

. There are many different kinds of potatoes planted in 

the 
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ilie county, but Icould not get a list of them; the cojn« 
jpion round white potatoe is in general use. 

Hoeing. — ^This operation is principally performed by 
the hand-hoe, which is gone over twice, and sometimes 
thrice, according as the farmers think the crop may re- 
quire. This crop^ when horse-hoed and hand-hoed^ 
should at every time be well furrowed up with ^ double- 
moulded plough; the advantage derived from it would 
be found very great. 

A disease called the curl, which affects potatoes, is 
prevalent in Warwickshire, as in other counties: the 
changing of the seed often, from a high l«and district^ 
where the soil is light and dry, is a partial remedy against 
this disease. 



Taking them up. — A threcrpronged fork is generally 
used for lifting them up, a man to every row, and ^ 
woman gathering ; if in drills, a double-moulded plough 
is the most expeditious way, if the soil be light and dry^ 

Storeing the Potatoes* — They are put up in the bam, and 
well covered over with corn or straw, to protect them 
from the frost ; some pit them in the fields, by cutting a 
trench in a very dry part of the land, about one to two 
feet deep, bedded with straw; the potatoes "^re here de- 
posited, and heaped up as high as they can be; then 
straw is laid on each side and on the top, when the whole 
is covered over with earth, beat on with a spade, to pro* 
tect them from the winter's frost. In this way they arc 
kept till the spring, when they are lifted altogether ; for 
it is a dangerous thing to break in on them, and only 
take them from the pit as they are wanted, as they would 
be liable to be stolen. 

Produce. 
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jPm/««r/»— Potatoes are si Tery varJaH^ ct^p; th^ rtitt 
from 100 to 500 bushels per acre: the best crops on good 
soils may vary from eight 4o ten tons per acre; the cham- 
ptons will produce more. 

Prfc^.— *This depends m a great itie^stire cm thcr seiion; 
ill a favoOTaUe season^ and an abondaiit crc^, they sett 
vtrf cheap; in a wet, cold, unfavotMble season, they 
generally fail so mneb, that the price gets up uncdm- 
monly high; they generally sell about is, par bushel. 

Potatoes are applied in different ways; they afrc gitrei^ 
ta horses, milch cows, and hogs, raw; but it is a pre* 
jfcrable way ta steam them for the latter; the same weight 
steamed, instead of being given raw to a hog, will pro- 
jduce a very visible effect for the better. 

Potatoes are considered by many practical formers as 
an exhausting crop for the ground, tt is certain, that if 
the land is not well prepso'ed, and a large quaiitity of 
dung laid on, the crop will turn out a very indifferetit 
one in quantity, and the land not fit for any white crop 
^ succeed them* 



SECT. XVlI.-rRED AND WHITE CLOVERS. 

The exact time that red clover was first introduced 
into cqltivation in Warwickshire, is uncertain ; but it i9 
now very gen^^ly sown with the following crops : widi 
bariey that succeeds turnips; with wheat that succeeds 
pease, with oats^ that succeeds barley ; with barley that sut*' 
ceeds beans,^ with barley that succeeds wheat, with rye 
that succeeds suouner-fallow from tv^fy. with^wheat that 

succeeds 
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Bucceeds a tummer-fallow maDured, and with barky, 
that succeeds a summer- fallow. The seeds are sown at 
the same time that the grain is sown, except wheat, 
when the; are sown among the wheat in the spring, then 
harrowed, and roiled in. It is not material whether 
clover is sown with wheat, barley, or oats, provided the 
land is clean, and in good condition. I have seen clover 
sown in the month of October with wheat, which an- 
swered exceedingly well ; and I have no doubt, if it was 
practised, but it would be found lo succeed. It is the 
opinion of farmers in general, that clover keeps in the 
ground much better sown with barley, than with wheat ; 
which must be occasioned by the practice of sowing the 
seed among the wheat in the spring, when the land is 
returned into a solid state from lying all the winter, and 
pulverization cannot be resumed; whereas, when sown 
at the same time that barley and oats are, the bnd is in 
a friable state, and the seed strikes its roots deeper into 
the soil. 



Seed. — As the greater proportion of the lands in War- 
wickshire which are sown down with clover, generally 
remain in pasture for two or three years, the quantity <rf 
red clover sown is not so great as if the land was to lie t 
shorter period. The quantity of red, white, and trefoil 
sown per acre, is about twelve or thirteen pounds. Clover^ 
seed, when sown by itself, should be carefully scattered^ 
and to insure its being put equally into the ground, evei^ 
ridge should get three casts ; one cast dovm the one sidle 
of the ridge and the other up, and one down the middle^ 1 
to complete it. The red and white clover, and trefoil i 
seeds, are frequently sown with a small proportion of j 
rye-grass ; if sown with oats and barley, of course thi ] 
time depends upon their being sown : if sownwithwbeat, t 

the 
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the first dry weather about the middle to the end of 
March, is the usual time. 

Use. — Most of the young clovers in the county are pas- 
tured with sheep \ vtrf little is cut for hay : a certain pro- 
portion 18 cut for working horses, through the summer. 
The first year of clover pastured, will keep double tt^ 
quantity of. stock per acre to any year afterwards. Soil- 
ing or using artificial grass, cut green and given to feed- 
ing cattle and sheep in the homestall, and in the fold, is 
very generally practised in the North, Several ezperi« 
ments have been tried, which clearly prove the advantage 
to be derived from it. Red clover, with a small quantity 
of rye-grass amongst it, answers best for cutting green for 
that purpose: several very successful trials have been 
made by Mr. Brown of Markle, East Lothian. 

Produce. — ^This Varies considerably; when mown on 
strong lands, and made into hay, from 1 to 2\ loads per 
acre \ when the second crop is made into hay, about 1 to 
\\ load, if favourable weather: sometimes the second 
crop is allowed to stand for seed ; but this season (1811) 
jias been so very unfavourable, that it is hardly worth 
thrashing and cleaning. 

White clover, when intended for pasture, is always 
^own with red and trefoil, and a small quantity of rye«grass. 
It is not sown but when the land is intended to remain 
in grass two or three years: when intended to lie a shorter 
period, and the clover to be cut for hay, red clover with 
a small quantity of rye-grass is only sown. 
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SECT. XVIII.— KTE-GBASS. 

This is one of the earliest grasses we have 5 when sown 
"Vith clffvcr, fcwr pasture, a considerable quantity may be 
used with safety; but where the crop is intended to stand 
Yor hay, sowing much of it with the clover, has the effect 
of destroying the clover ; for wherevier you observe rye- 
grass get far a-head of the clover, it remains very thin 
planted. 

There are two kinds of rye-grass, annual and peren- 
nial; the former is only sown when the land is intended 
to remain one year in grass ; the latter when it is in- 
tended to^ remain for years. 



SECT. XIX. LUCERN. 

There is little of this plant sown in Warwickshire 
It has been tried upon a small scale by several gentlemen 
With success, upon rich land ; but the culture of it does 
not seem to be extending much; indeed, there is no 
necessity for an extended culture of this plant, where 
plenty of red clo7er is raised, for that is a better substi- 
tute as food. The best method of cultivating this plant 
is sowing it in drills. 



SECT. XX.— FLAX. 

Flax is not so extensively cultivated in this county as 
it was formerly, and, as it is in most other counties 
throughout the kingdom; there is not near a sufficient 
quantity raised to supply the wants of the inhabitants. 

The 
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The soil aiid climafe of Warwickshire are well adapted 
for the growth of this plant, and there is a great deal of 
old gmss land that requires very much to be broken up^ 
which ii in every respect suitable for its culture. When 
flax isi paUed green, it is not considered a seVere^crop for 
the ground; but when it is allowed to stand for seed, it 
is deemed a very scourging crop. The soil most suitable 
for this plant is a deep moist loam. 

Notwithstanding that considerable premiums have been 
offered by the nation for the encouragement of the 
growth of this plant, yet it appears that the demand for 
British flax by the manufacturers is not great. 

Preparation. — Flax, after old grass ; the land is plough- 
ed early in December, so that it may receive all the win- 
ter's frost, to make it easily friable with the harrows in 
the spring, when the seed is sown. Before sowing, the 
land is well harrowed, and after the seed is distributed 
and harrowed in, the root*weeds and stones are gathered 
off 5 the land is then water-furrowed, which closes the 
seed {HTocess; 

Quantity of Seed. — When it is intended for pulling 
green^ it is sown thick ; if to stand for seed> it is sown 
tftin^ the quantity of seed sown is from two bushels to 
two and a quarter per acre. 

Itme of Pulling. — When it is not intended to stand for 
s^ed, it is best to pull it. a. little early, which makes it 
finer in quality, and deteriorates the soil less. The exact 
thoj; for drawing it, depends on the season. 

Watering* — If flax is pulled green, it should be made 
i^ito small bundles, and immediately put into water ; if it 

stands 
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Stands for seed^ it must be ri{^Ied before it is put into 
the water. Seven or eight days will be sufficiently long 
for it to remain in the waterj when it should be takeii 
putj and spread on the grass to dry and bleach i when 
dry, it is taken up in sheaves^ and carried to the mill 
to be dressed. 

Produce, — From 30 to 40 stone of flax^ and 12 to 15 
bushels of seed> per acre. 

The whole of these operations are attended with a con- 
siderable deal of trouble and expense; still this crop 
would have paid more than any other^ when the article 
sold at 135/. per ton. 
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CHAP. viir. 



GRASS LAND. 



IT is supposed the extent of land in permanent mea- 
dow and pasture grass in Warwickshire, amounts to 
£35,000 acres, and the quantity in artificial grass to 
about 60,000 acres, making together annually in grass 
295,000 acres. Out of this quantity, it is supposed 80 
to 85,000 acres are meadows, and mown for hay annu* 
ally; and of the artificial grass about 10 to 15,000 acres 
are cut green, for horses and other cattle, and made 
into hay: the remaining 195 to 205,000 are pastured 
with sheep and cattle. The eastern district of the county 
appears to be more in permanent pasture than any other 
part I observed. At Radway, Warmington, Avon- 
Dassett, and along the Buckingham road, right and 
left, to near Gayden-Inn, is very rich pasture grass 5 but 
the defective manner in which a great deal of it has been 
originally laid down is truly lamentable, for the loss to 
the grazier, and consequent injury to the public, must be 
very great, owing to the unevenness of the surface, and 
especially so in wet seasons j for the spaces between the 
high ridges being mostly level, must be rendered nearly 
useless, from the quantity of water that lodges on them,. 
and which produces a great number of sour grasses. From 
Rugby, all along the borders of Leicestershire, there is 
also a great deal of very rich land in permanent pasture, 
the greater part of which is nearly in the state just 
mentioned. Indeed many parts of the county abound in 
old pasture grass 5 and on each bank of the Avon, until 

il 
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It leaves the county, there arc considerable quantities of 
rich meadow and grazing land. 

Upon the strong .clay lands in the Eangton hundred, I 
observed ant-hills to abound very much in a great num- 
ber of fields, proving very injurious to the grass. To 
iQvel .the surface of the old gra>s-land and retain it in old 
grass, a very excellent plan has been adopted by the 
Marquis of Hertford at Ragley- The ground is staked 
out into squares, and running parallel lines, twelve yards 
broad 5 the turf is then cut, to ascertain its thickness, so 
as to preserve it. After the turf is removed, the land is 
ploughed across, and the whole depth of the furrow ort 
the crown of the ridge is thrown into the old furrows and 
levelled; this operation of ploughing and levelling up 
the old furrows with the spade, continues until the 
ground is ma^e perfectly smooth for putting on the turf ; 
\vhen laid on, it Is well rolled with a heavy .roller, which 
binds it, and smooths the surface, and makes jt take root. 
Mr. Baldwin, the Marquis's gardener, inforrne^ me, that 
the whole expense amounted to ten pounds per acre. Hc 
says, that before he adopted this plan, a great deal of 
grass was lost, owing to the large old-fashioned ridges, 
and-t he -furrows .between being soured. To this he at-^ 
tributed the rot which prevailed among the sheep ; but 
that now, they can keep a great deal more stock on the 
same extent of ground than before the levelling, and never 
have such a thing as a rotten sheep now. The only ob- 
jection to farmers following this plan is the expense; and 
if a farmer was to go over all his farm in this way, he 
would require to have a long lease, at least 30 to 40 years, 
to reimburse himself for his outlayings, in reducing these 
broad, high gathered, crooked ridges. I am convinced 
that the plan is worthy of imitation, and farmers not only 
in this county, but generally in every other where these 
WARWICK.] K ridges 
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ridges exist, should be encouraged by their landlords to 
adopt it. It might perhaps answer better, to make every 
one of these old furrows a drain, and to level the crown 
of the ridge over it. It would then not only be making 
a plane, but would be draining the land at the same time. 
The arable land might be levelled and drained in the 
same way, which would effect a wonderful improvement 
upon it. 

A most intelligent agriculturist, Mr. James Andrew, 
farmer, of Tillylumb, near Perth, gives an account of the 
mode he adopted in reducing and levelling the broad, 
high gathered ridges on his farm in the Carse of Gowrie. 
lie began with throwing a drain into every furrow, thus 
designing by one operation to dry the ground, to equa- 
lize the soil, and to give it a fallow. When these opera- 
tions were completed, he gathered up a small ridge into 
the furrows above the drains, to protect them from the 
surface water. The following sketch will give some idea 
of the nature of this operation. 



The breadth of the large ridges depends upon the size 
of the original ridges, which vary considerably. As to 
the small ridges above the drains, they are about two 
yards each, and thev are fully as productive as the large 
ones. Thus, it may be said, that not an inch of ground 
is lost by the drains, and the whole is rendered more fer- 
tile and valuable. The drains are generally about two 
feet and a half deep, and as narrow in the bottom as an 
ordinary spade can conveniently work in them. He con- 
sidered it necessary to go down, until he found a solid 

tiUy 
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iiWf bottom, in order that the water might run immedi'- 
atety above the till. The drain was filled to the depth of 
A foot, or rather more, with small stones, the undermost 
being carefully laid in by the hand, the rest thrown in 
pi^omiscuously above them : the stones were then covered 
with a little straw, and earth above all : the expend 
about 7/. 14/. per English acre. Thus by adopting the 
plan practised by the Marquis of Hertford, in conjun<J- 
tion with Mr. Andrews, all the old grass land in the 
county of Warwick, and throughout thi^ kingdom, that 
remains in the defective state before described, might be 
highly improved, without the sward sustaining the lea!st 
injury. Still I am of opinion, that there are many tracts 
in the county of Warwick now in old sward, that would 
be more productive if broken up, and put into a course 
of tillage ; and there are also many parts now in tillage, 
which, if well cleaned and laid down, would be more 
profitable in grass. A proper division in a country be- 
tween grass and tillage^ is certainly best, and it gives the 
farmer a more equal chance, than if all was in tillage, or 
an ift grass. 

In my opinion, \^hen tranquillity shall be restored be- 
tween this country and the belligerent powers, the grass 
lands will be a safer speculation for the farmer, than if 
he embarked largely in corn land ; for corn is easily im- 
ported ; and in time of peace, such large quantities of 
barley and oats were imported from Bremen, Hamburgh, 
Jutland, the ports in the Belt, and other ports in the Baltic, 
as to produce the efiFect of lowering the prices of grain 
much below what it was possible for the farmer to rai^e 
it at. Now, with the increased price of labour and taxe$, 
if the same importation be continued, it will entirely de- 
stroy the corn farmer ; but as cattle and sheep cannot 
be imported to such an extent as to affect in any material 

K 2 degree 
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degree the meat markets, the grass farmer will have a 
better chance of profit, for in every district through the 
kingdom, the people eat beef and mutton : the remark 
of the celebrated agriculturist, the late Mr* Andrew 
Wight, of Ormiston, East Lothian, " that the feeding 
and rearing of sheep would always be particularly attended 
to, as long as the inhabitants of Britain eat mutton and 
wore broad cloth," will be verified. But it is to be 
hoped, that a revision of the corn laws will take place, 
and that such measures may be adopted for the encou- 
ragement of the growth of corn in our own kingdoms, 
as may supersede the necessity of importation ; may make 
us an exporting instead of an importing people, and 
place the corn farmer upon an equality with the grazier. 



SECT. I. — MEADOW^. 

Th^ most valuable part of the meadow land in War- 
wickshire, lies along the banks of the different rivers that 
run in the county ; still there is an extent of meadow 
land scattered over different other parts of it. The pro- 
duce in favourable seasons, upon the richest meadow 
land, is from two to three tons per acre ; on less fertile, 
from one to two tons per acre. A certain proportion of 
meadow land attached to an arable farm, fis of the 
greatest advantage. Meadow land near the towns, lets 
at from five to six guineas per acre ; in other parts of 
the county, from two to three guineas. The principal 
watering the meadows get, on the banks of the rivers, is 
from the overflow of the water in floods. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, and almost every town and 
-village, there is more or less meadow watered, and 

when 
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when the meadows are properly managed, good crops 
"bf grass are produced without any manure. 

The irrigation of meadow land is much neglected in 
every part of the county, and the people do not appear 
to understand the management of it in any degree equal 
to the farmers in the southern and western counties 
of England. Water, proceeding from limestone, chalk, 
marl, and other calcareous substances, is best suited for 
irrigating grass lands% Some farmers in Wiltshire and 
Hampshire asseft, that pure spring wat^r, coming from 
chalk, will have more effect in fertilizing grass lands, 
and in producing a heavier crop of grass, than the land 
that is watered by the putrid streams which proceed from 
towns 5 but I must beg leave to differ from them, being 
persuaded that the fertilizing qualities of the former are 
certainly not to be compared to those of the latter. 



SECT. JI. PASTURES. 

The greatest extent of pasture laying together, is 
in the eastern districts of the county. With respect to 
the mode of management, it is principally grazed with 
cattle and sheep: the quantity of stock, per acre, de- 
pends upon the goodness of the pasture, and quality 
of the soil, and on the kind of stock put upon it. 
Good rich pastures will keep from six to seven sheep, 
or a good sized ox, per acre. Some farmers stock with 
sheep altogether, and others with cattle and sheep; 
when together, one ox or cow, and three sheep, to two 
acres. If the season be favourable, it will keep them 
from the month of May till November, and after that, 
winter one sheep to^ each acre. 

With regard to dairies, many farmers have given them 
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up, finding they can make more of their pastures by fejedr 
ing cattle and sheep, than by keeping cows for making 
cheese and butter, and rearing young cattle. The gra- 
ziers stock the pastures with all kinds of breeds of cattle, 
preferring those they think will pay them best, accord- 
ing to the soil, and circumstances of the pastures. Of the 
female kind, they prefer the long-horned hdifers and 
cows; and of the ox, they like the Scotch and Hereford; 
jbut they make great complaints, of the very high price 
jthe Scotch cattle stand the;m in now.-^The sheep arc 
generally the New Lejpesters, which ^re prjsferred t(^ 
pthers. 

flaying Land to Grass. — In Warwickshire, the land 
that is laid down to remain in pasture, is generally wi^h 
the first c»op, after a summer-fallow well manured- The 
seeds sown with the crop are, red and white clover, 
cow-grass, the best meadow-grass seeds, and a little pe- 
rennial rye-grass, which produces an excellent pasture the 
first and second year, when the natural grasses in the 
soil begin to take root, and appear. White clovef is 
Natural to the soil of this county, and there cannot be a 
better pasture grass. In my opinion, it is unnecessary to 
select meadow ^rass-geeds, for laying land down in per- 
manent pasture; a good mixture of red and white clover, 
with a little plantain, or rib-grass, of the two first, not 
less than seven pounds each, two pounds of the third, 
and two pecks of the latter, to each acre, sown with the 
crop succeeding a summer-fallow, well prepared and 
dungedj will be found very useful, or sown with the first 
crop after turnips, eaten on the ground with sheep, which 
}s fully as good a preparation; the first year to be pas- 
tured with sheep, the second the same, and during the 
winter to Jead in turnips for the sheep to eat them on the 

grass^ 
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grass> care being taken that the turni])S are regularly dis- 
tributed over the field j this will insure the continuance 
of the goodness of the pasture-grass, as well as any plan 
that can be devised — at the same time, I am by no means 
an advocate for farm-land being laid down in permanent 
pasture. 

Breaking up Grass^Land. — In Warwickshire, there is 
generally a restraining covenant in the leases and agree- 
ments made between landlord and tenant, to prevent the 
tenant from breaking up meadow and old grass lands, 
excepting under such a heavy penalty as makes it a com- 
plete prohibition for the tenants attempting any thing of 
the kind. 

When newly taken-in-land is broken up^ if the surface 
is clotted with vegetable matter, paring and burning is 
practised. Many of the Warwickshire farmers, ho.wever, 
have an objection to paring and burning, and say it re- 
duces the land afterwards, and in general does it injury; 
but I am clearly of opinion, the injury does not proceed 
from the paring and burning, but from the injudicious 
way the land is afterwards cropt : for surely two or three 
corn crops taken in succession, are sufiicient to reduce any 
land, however good its staple, and then the blame is un- 
justly attributed to the paring and burning. Farmers in 
general, when they are at a considerable expense in re- 
claiming land, and bringing it to a state to bear, are too 
apt to wish to be soon repaid their outgoings, and from 
4his mistaken desire, over-crop the land, for immediate 
returns, when they should only expect them back by 
degrees. 

Paring and burning is an operation well suited for pre- 
paring land newly taken in for a course of tillage; for the 
destruction of the clotted vegetable matter collected from 
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being so lotig in a state of pasture, aftd of (he numero&$ 
insects and vermin collected and deposited at the roots 
of the grass, and in the soil, is much more easily and 
efficaciously eflfected by combustion, thati by any dtter 
means, being a quicker process of dec6rtiposition. If 
the land is cropt in the following manner after the pro- 
.cess of parii)g and burning, and spreading the ashes re- 
gularly on the surface is finished, I maintain that no in- 
jtiry can be sustained. 

If dry loam or turnip soil : 

1. Ploughed for oats j 

i?. Turriip-fallow, dunged and limed to the turnips, and 
eaten on the ground by sheep ; 

3. Wheat or oats, grass-seeds sown ; a good quantity of 

red clover, 121b. per acre; 

4. Clcfver, pastured with sheep ; 

5. Ploughed for wheat ; 

6. Turnips, drilled, and eaten by sheep on the land ; 
7« Wheat or oats ; grass-seeds sown ; 

8. Clover, pastured with sheep. 

If clay, and fit for beans : 

1. Ploughed for oats; 

2. Summer-fallow, dunged and limed ; 

3. Wheat; red clover sown; 

4. Red clover ; 

5. Clover, hay or pastured ; 

6. Wheat ; after the crop is taken ofiT, dunged on the 

stubble, and ploughed in with a deep furrow ; 

7. Beans, drilled ; 

8. Wheat; 

$• Sun:imer-fallow. 
I have let on lease lately, 2600 aci 2s 6n the Forest of 

Dartn^oor, 
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Dartmoor, in the county of Devon, to two very eminent 
agriculturists from Sussex ; and it is their intention to 
bring the principal part of this large track of land into 
cultivation, by draining, paring and burning, and liming, 
and mixing the under stratum, which is mostly granite 
gravel, witli the upper, which is composed of a dark 
mossy earth, and to manage it afterwards in the four- 
course shift, which is considered best adapted for this 
kind of soil. 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



SECT, 1. — GARDENS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS* 

IT IS supposed the extent of ground under horticul- 
ture in Warwickshire is about 5000 acres. On this head, 
I did not observe that the mode of management differed 
from that practised in other counties. The soil is cer- 
tainly well adapted for gardening, and raising every 
kind of vegetable suitable for the table. 

Few of the gentlemen in the county but have hot- 
houses; but I presume it is carried on at Ragley, under 
the direction of that able horticulturist, Mr. Baldwin, to 
as great an extent as at any place in the county. The hot- 
houses and frames, and the healthy appearance of the 
plants, must gratify every person who sees them ; more 
especially those who delight in the interesting science of 
horticulture and botany. 

Mr. Baldwin has also the pleasure-grounds very taste- 
fully laid out, and kept in good order; but I think they do 
not equal the grounds at Warwick Castle, which are 
certainly the height of excellence, and arc kept in 
the most exquisite order. I am creditably informed, 
that the whole was planned and laid out entirely under 
the directions of the Noble Earl, the owner of this mag- 
nificent castle ; affording a convincing proof to every be- 
holder, of the refined *taste and scientific knowledge 
%hich the Noble Earl possesses. 

SECT. 
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SECT. II. — OKCHARDS. 

There are very few orchards of any extent in the 
county, and I did not observe any particular wish in 
either the landed prjoprietors or farmers to increase them, 
although there are many parts of the county where fruit- 
trees would thrive well. 

I observed an insect called the coccus, having the 
appearance of down, making great havock on the apple- 
trees, and comjmon crab apple-trees, which, if not de- 
stroyed, in a very short time must render the trees 
useless. I could not learn of any method being practised^ 
that had the effect of destroying this insect. Mr. 
Wilmot, of Coventry, says he has washed the apple-trees 
in his garden with lime and water, and brushed them 
with a brush, yet he cannot get rid of it. It behoves 
the horticulturist and chemist to turn their attention to 
the destruction of this devouring insect, for if some 
plan be not soon found for its complete annihilation, it 
will spread over and destroy all the orchards through- 
out the kingdom. It is surely a subject deservingof the 
jfesearchej of ^ Knight and a Davy. 
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CHAP. X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS, 



SECT. !•— WOODS. 

THAT district of Warwickshire which contains the 
largest woods, is what was formerly called the Forest of 
Arden, extending through a great part of the middle of 
the county. I have heard it mentioned by some of the 
old people, that this forest of wood or timber trees stood 
so thick at one period, that a squirrel might leap from 
one tree to another, nearly the whole length of the 
county. The middle, western, and northern districts of 
the county, appear to abound most in timber, and in 
these districts there is a great quantity of most valuable 
oak, admirably adapted for ship-building, and other pur« 
poses. 

The estate that is considered to possess the largest 
quantity of oak timber in the county, is the Leigh estate : 
I was creditably informed, that the quantity that is ready 
for cutting upon this estate, if sold, would exceed the 
sum of 150,000/.; I was sorry to observe a great deal of 
-timber decaying on this estate. 

Almost every nobleman and gentleman in the county, 
possess a considerable quantity of valuable oak timber 
on their estates; but the finest and best grown oaks I ob- 
served in any part of the county, was on the estate of 
Mr. Dugdale at Merevale. The trees standing near his 
house are remarkably tall and stately; and I do not con* 

sider 
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sider I exaggerate when I say, that a great many of them 
will measure from I to 250 and 800 cubical feet : they ap- 
pear to be at maturity, and if it were not for present or- 
nament, and an idea of their original [j^randeur, it would 
be much better that they were cut down, and converted 
to the purpose of ships for the Navy, 

The Marquis of Hertford's estate at R^ley, akp 
abounds with oak timber of very large dimensions; but 
I understand no consideration would induce his Lordship 
to fell any quantity of it. 

The most approved plan of raising oaks, is to sow the 
acorns in autumn: by sowing them then, the seedlings, 
or young plants, nearly gain one year in growth to those 
sown in the spring. In the course of two years, if proper 
attention has been paid to them, they are fit to be trans- 
planted. Several people contend tliat oaks come sooner 
to maturity, that grow up naturally in the woods, and aiic 
afterwards properly trained. Too muCh attention cannpt 
be paid, by spirited landed proprietors, to the rearing pf 
oak timber. The immense falls which have taken plaoe 
throughout the kingdom, for the supply of the Navy, 
might be a subject of serious alarm for our future mari- 
time superiority, but for the measures adopted by Lorid^ 

Glenbervie and the Board of Commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of His Majesty's Woods and Forests, who ha'«& 
given directions that every spot of the royal woods, ap- 
plicable to. the growth of timber, shall be sown with 
acorns, or planted with seedlings. 

, Elm may be considered as the weed of the county; the 
parts where it grows to the largest size are the districts 
the Avon runs through. The greatest quantity I ob- 
served, of full grown trees, on any one estate in the 
county, was on that of the Rev. Mr. Lucey at Charlcott, 
where there are some of the largest trees I ever witpessed. 

It 
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It is much to be wondered^ tiiat such a quantity of fiiril 
grown oak and elm of the largest dimensions, should be 
allowed to stand, and to moulder away, when the price 
is so high, and the facility of exporting it out of .the 
county by the canals so easy, that I have not the smallest 

t 

doubt that 16 guineas per load might be obtained for oak, 
and 7/. to 8/. for elm, and fully more than the latter 
price for ash where it stands i — prices that are not to be 
trijBed with. 



. SECT. II. COPSE, WOODS, 

Consist of o^k, ash, hazel, alders, birch, and beech, 
which are managed and trained up in the usual method 
as in other counties. The quantity to be cut annually, 
is allotted ac'cording to the extent of the wood, which is 
divided into falls of one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and sometimes eleven and twelve years* 
growth, which come in regular succession for one fall 
yearly. The wood is converted into various uses j into 
hurdles for folding sheep, hoops, faggots, rails, rake 
and broom stails. The value per acre varies very much, 
and depends in a great degree on the kind and quality. 
Copse wood never fetches so high a price in a county 
where coal abounds, as where it does not ; and the inha- 
bitants of Warwickshire are not only well supplied 
themselves with that necessary article within the county^ 
^ut import large quantities from Staffordshire. 
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SECT. III. — PLANTATIONS. 

. There are a great many very thriving plantations, 
planted with different kinds of forest trees in many parts 
of the county : those that I admired most, were on the 
estates of the Earl of Warwick, where they have been 
most judiciously planned, and are making wonderful 
progress. 



*; 
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CHAP. XL 



WASTES. 



THE quantity of waste land, including roads, but 
fiot including the common-field land, in the county of 
Warwick, was estimated about ten years ago by Mr* 
Wedge, of Packington, at 120,470 acres, and of com- 
fnons and common-field at 57,000 ; but since that pe- 
riod, a great many Acts of Parliament have been ob* 
tained for enclosures, which have reduced the quan- 
tity of commons into a small compass, when compared 
with other counties. It is lamentable to observe with 
what slowness and supincness, the enclosing, draining, 
and bringing into cultivation the commons in almost 
every county in England is carried on, when the country 
is so much dependant on foreign supplies of grain, and 
that grain paid for by draining the nation of its coin 
and bullion. This indiflference is truly astonishing, when 
we consider that the cultivation of all the commons and 
wastes capable of being cultivated, would be a certain 
;means of diminishing, if not altogether removing, this 
dependance, and would increase the comforts and riches 
of the community ; for there is no doubt, but if this 
kingdom were cultivated in the manner it ought to be, 
and in the way every good and scientific agriculturist 
would wish to see it, that is capable of growing grain suf- 
ficient for the supply of its inhabitants, although they 
were to increase considerably above their present num- 
l>ers. 

Heaths 
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Heaths and Commons* 

The greatest part of the heaths and commons lies in 
the northern and western parts of the .county, and those 
of the worst quality : I could not ascertain the quantity, 
but they are greatly diminished within these twenty 
years. Sut ton-Cold field and Sutton-Park, are the only 
commons of any extent in the county, and it is dis- 
tressing, that these, being situated near Birmingham, 
and at no great distance from lime, should remain in 
nearly an unproductive state, when, if brought info cul- 
tivation, they might rent at 20/. per acre. There is a 
considerable extent at Long Compton, which is now 
enclosing, supposed to contain 2500 acres, all of good 
clay soil, mostly on limeitone rock, which will pay well 
for enclosing*, and by having the means of improving at 
hand, may be soon brought into a good state of cultiva- 
tion. 

The great expenses attending the procuring an Act 
of Parliament, prevent a great number of small com- 
mons and wastes from being taken in, and on that ac- 
count, enclosures only become an object where the 
quantity of land is great. A General Act of Enclosure 
can alone effect the enclosing of the small commons 
and wastes; and until that shall lake place, they must 
remain in their present miserable and unproductive state. 

Common-field land, in any other way than in grass, 
can never answer; and even in grass, if there are not 
proper restrictions as to the quantity of stock to be put 
on, 'the benefit, if any, will be very small: when in til- 
lage, it is impossible to work the land properly, every 
other ridge being in the occupation of different people. 
The quantity of land of this kind in Warwickshire, is 

WARWICK.] L much 
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much lessened within these few years. In the adjoining 
county of Worcester, the extent of open-field land isf 
very considerable, which is much to be lamented, when 
we consider the benefit that Would result fro|n its dir 
vision and allotment. 



* 
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CHAP. xir. 



IMPROVEMENTS, 



SECT. I. — DBAINIKG. 

I 

THERE IS no improvement that can be made on 
land, productive of more salutary effects than that of 
draining, especially on all kinds of soils which are wet. 
One of the first operations in this improvement, is to 
convey the springs, and other superfluous moisture, 
from the land into proper channels, cut for that pur- 
pose, and to prevent the water from spreading on the 
surface of the ground. The method suggested by Mr. 
Elkington, of making deep drains, and boring at the 
bottom and sides of them through the under-strata, 
so as to tap the springs, and by that means convey theoi 
into a new channel, wherein he dried a great deal of 
land with few drains, has been practised in this county 
with great success. On strong wet clay soils, that have 
a tilly retentive bottom, it is one of the greatest improve- 
ments, to remove an excess of water from it ; and on 
this kind of land, although there are no real springs, 
the drains ought to be numerous, though on these clay 
soils in the county, it appears not to have been prac- 
tised, but only for real springs. Without the land i& 
cleared of water, it is of no use to apply manure, and I 
am convinced that there is more land of this descrip- 
tion in Warwickshire that stands in need of complete 
draining, than of manuring. The method I have before 

L 2 mentioned 
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mentioned, as pursued by Mr. James Andrew, of Tilly- 
lumb, near Perth, on the strong land in the Carse of 
Qowrie, would answer a most excellent purpose, if used 
on the clay lands in Warwickshire : for, as before ob- 
served, it would not only have the desired effect of lay- 
ing them dry, but the broad, high-gathered, crooked 
ridges, might be partly le\'e11ed at the same time, for it 
is impossible that kind of land can lie dry in the way it 
is laid up at present. 

There has been a great deal of draining done within 
these three or four years in the northern part of the 
county, with much success; some have 611ed up the 
drains with stone, and others with wood, bricks, turf, 
and tiles, which last are very much used ; and I was in- 
formed, that they answered extremely well, and came 
cheaper. The depth of cutting the drain, depends on 
a variety of circumstances ; where they are filled up 
with stones, to be made safe, they should not have 
less than two feet high of materials, regularly laid and 
spread ; when with wood, they should also be pretty 
deep, with bricks on each side in the bottom, and a 
tile on the top. I do not see that it is requisite to cast 
ttem so very deep. When I was at Packington, Mr. 
Wedge yras making some drains in Lord Aylesford's 
park, and laying them with brick in the bottom and 
tiles on the top 5 they were upwards of five feet deep, 
and were very well finished ; but at an expense that would 
not answer tl^e pocket of a farmer. Where stones can 
be got readily, in my opinion they answer better for filling 
the drains, and are more durable than any other material ; 
two feet high of good round stones, with a foot in 
breadth at the bottom, and two at the top, will convey 
a good run of water 5 and in dry seasons, drains filled 
up with stones, are not so apt to be injured by moles, 

J as 
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US those that have a more open and large cavity. A good 
jdeal of draining has been done in the county with 
soughing bricks ; two bricks, on the flat sides of which 
are circular cavities, when placed one above the other 
in the bottom of the drain, form a space of about three 
inches diameter for the water to pass through. This 
method is not so much approved of now as that formed 
by tiles, which are less liable to be choaked, and stop 
the water ; the price paid for three feet by four to six 
feet, 2s. 6d. per rood, with an allowance of beer. 



SECT. II. — PARING AND BURNING. 

This is very little practised in the county now, only on 
lands newly taken in, and where the surface is dvergrowri 
so much with vegetable matter, that the plough cannot 
perform the work of laying the furrow over. The me- 
thod is the same as in other counties; the expense de- 
pending on a variety of circumstances — the profit entirely 
on the after-cropping. If the land fs cropped in a judi- 
cious manner, the profit will be considerable ; if cropt as 
is done in many places, by taking three corn crops run- 
ning, instead of profit there will be a considerable loss. 



SECT. III. MANURING. 



The manures principally made use of in the county q( 
Warwick, are, dung, urine, soot, horn-scrapings, lime, 
marl, soap-ashes, and compost. The quantity of dung 
made at Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick, is very 
considerable^ and is generally consumed, and made use of 
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in the neighbourhood of those towns; very little is drawn 
above ten miles, except soot and horn-scrapings, which 
are carried to a greater distance for top-dressing of wheat, 
being found to answer extremely well for that purpose. 

The price generally paid at Birmingham, where the 
greatest supply is to be had, is 8/. to 9/. per ton for 
good dung 5 at Coventry, and Warwick, it sells at 9/. 
10/. 6d, to 12/. per ton, which is a high price, and 
precludes it's being carried to a great distance. 

In every part of the county there appears a want of 
attention to increase the quantity of dung, and neglect 
in employing it to the best advantage: the horse dung is 
seldom if ever spread regularly to mix with the dung of 
other cattle; the urine is suffered to escape and run off^ 
in every direction, and consequently the quantity wasted, 
from not being properly kept together, is great : the yards 
are hardly ever cleaned thoroughly out. The dung is 
led out in the summer-time to some lane, at no great 
distance, and there put up in a large dunghill, where it 
lies sometimes for two years, rotting and mouldering 
away until it is nearly rotten into earth, before it is used ; 
at that time it is not only much reduced in quantity, but 
also in quality. Instead of this injudicious and losing 
practice, I would suggest, that when dung is to lie in the 
fold-yard until it is required for the turnips, or summer- 
fallo'.v, a well of a considerable depth should be made at 
some convenient part of the yard, built with brick, and 
well pointed with cement, to prevent any of the urine 
from escaping, covered in on the top, and with a..pump 
in it, and a close grate at the sicje of the well, to 1^ the 
urine run into it. The horse-dung should be regularly 
spread over the yard, as carried out of the stables, so as 
it may be mixed regularly with the dung of the cows, 
and of other cattle, in the fold, and kept well together, 

to 
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to prevent waste. A month or sis weeks before it is led 
out of the yard to be applied, it ought to be regularly water* 
ed with the urine, more especially jf it be dry weather. 
Where a number of catlie are allowed to run loose in thtf' 
fold-yard during the winter, the dung should not be led 
out as it ia made ; as, when carried out, the cattle must 
lie wet and he exposed to injury) except indeed, the 
farmer has a great command of straw, to bed the yard 
well as the dung is led out. There will be a greater 
quantity of dung made in this way than in any other, 
and it will go a much greater length, if applied regularly 
once a year. No dung should be allowed to riSnain 
longer than a year unappHeJ, as it loses its enriching 
qualities. The urine that has been collected in the well, 
should be pumped op into a water-cart, (such as is used 
in watering the roads in the vicinity of London), and 
carried out. It will be found highly beneficial as a top- 
dressing to meadow ground, wheat or clover. If the cattle 
are put up in sheds and siali-fed, the dung may be led 
out during the winter to the fields where it is intended to 
be laid on, and for the facility of leading on, when land 
is prepared for it, maile into dunghills, in the most cen- 
trical places in the field. In making these dunghills, great 
care should be taken to mix the horse-dung properly with 
that of otlicr cattle (as it assists the other in the fermenta- 
tion), and in spreading the dung equally as it is thrown 
out of the cart or wagnon, so that it may ferment and 
rot more equally: and when finished, the top should he 
covered over with some earth, to prevent the influence 
of the sun. Dunghills managed in this way require nd 
turning, for they ivill be found in the course of three or 
four months, sufliciently rotten for any agricultural pur- ' 
pose. 
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jippHcatiof$, — Dung is applied on turf, before broken 
up, for beam and for turnips, succeeded with barley; 
and on land that has been brsuh or turnips, sown after a 
white crop comes off; on turnip-fallow from turf; on turnip- 
fallow, after oats; forwheat,after oatsor barley ; forpotatoesr 
and carrots; and to summer-fallow, for young wheats and 
young clovers, as a top-dressing in the winter; also for 
meadow land, and sometimes immediately after the hay 
is carried, which is considered to answer well: what is 
thought a good dunging, is from 20 to 22 cart-loads per 
acre. I am of opinion, that dung is never so profitably ap- 
plied as to tilrnip-fallow or summer-fallow ; when laid on 
in a proper state, it is reasonable to suppose that it will 
sooner incorporate with the soil, and be brought quicker 
into action, than in any other way it can be applied. 
The urine should be led out for either young wheats, 
clover, or meadow land, and this application of it will be 
found to answer much better than if used in a corporate 
state with the dung. Ashes, as a top-dressing for red 
clover, are found to answer well in tveTj county. It is 
astonishing with what Strength and vigour the plants shoot 
away after a dressing of ashes, especially if the season be 
mild and favourable. 

Horn-scrapings, malt-dust, and soot, are also success- 
fully applied as a top-dressing for wheat, especially the 
latter, which soon produces a visible eflFect on the wheat, 
when judiciously administered. 

Lime. — This is obtained in many parts of the county 
by burning the limestone. Considerable quantities are 
burnt at Grafton-Court, Bitford, Wilnecote, Bearley, 
Billesley, Ufton, Harbury, Stretton, Princethorpe, New- 
bold, and in many other places. There is great abun- 
dance, of limestone along the borders of Oxfordshire, 

and 
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and Leicestershire, and very considerable quantities of 
lime are brought by the canals from Staffordshire and 
Leicestershire, for use in this county. There is more 
than a sufficiency of limestone for the consumption of the 
county, ;f it were quarried and burned in kilns of a 
proper construction; this is not the case, for they arc 
very badly contrived, and the process of burning is both 
tedious and expensive. If they were built on the plan I 
before noticed, ten times the quantity of lime might be 
burnt, with a great deal less labour, and a Very conside- 
rable quantity of fuel saved. The limestone I observed 
in different places, is of excellent quality — the alose, 
dark, blue stone, which generally produces strong lime; 
the price of the limeshells at the kiln is 2s. 6d. per quarter, 
or 38/. per waggon load, and the quantity used is from 
15 to 20 quarters per acre, or 120 to 160 bushels: this is 
too small a quantity to have much effect. It is the gene- 
ral opinion, that lime operates most powerfully on all 
kinds of soil, that has remained for some time in pasture 
grass; and this may easily be accounted for, as having 
more vegetable matter to work upon ; for lime can only 
be considered as a stimulus, to be profitably applied where 
there is a great deal of dormant vegetable substance re* 
quiring to be brought into action, and consumed for the 
food of other plants. As a proof of this, if land that has 
been long in tillage, and well cleaned, be only limed^ 
hardly any visible difference will be perceived in the suc- 
ceeding crop ; and except land laid down in grass is ii) 
good condition, if it only lies for two or three years,^ 
liming the grass on the surface before ploughing for a 
crop of corn* will answer but little purpose. 

I made an experiment on a large field of 70 acres^ 
Irhich I entered on in very bad condition, as it had beea* 

iu 
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in tillage for a great many years: I fallowed the whole 
the first yeari and made it so clean, that hardly a roof- 
weed was to be seen. As I had no dung or compost to 
lay on it, of course it went without : one third of the 
field was a poor mossy soil; one third sharp light 
gravelly and deep loam; and the remaining third clay. 
I sowed the whole with oats, and grass-seeds the follow* 
ing spring; the oats turned out a very poor crop, but the 
grass-seeds were promising. The first year I pastured it 
with sheep and cattle; the second year pastured it with 
sheep; but the grass was very indifferent indeed. I 
limed every second ridge through the whole field on the 
grass, at the rate of 250 bushels of lime-shells per acre . 
ploughed up the field in the months of December and 
January, and sowed it with oats in March, having marked 
the ridges that were limed; but in the autumn I could 
not perceive any diflTerence in the crop: in the succeeding 
crop for drilled turnips, I observed a little difference. A 
part of the field, that was clay, that would not answer 
for that crop, I fallowed well, and limed several of the 
ridges that were not limed before, at the same rate ; the 
lime was laid on in a powdered state, and harrowed in, 
snd a small sprinkling of dung given at the same time. 
In the month of October the fallow was sown with wheat, 
ftnd red clover along with it; through all the spring and 
summer following, the difference was observable at a 
xtTj considerable distance; and in the autumn, when 
the crop was cut, the quantity that grew on the 
ridges that were limed to the summer-fallow, was 
kept by itself, and the others kept also apart; whei^ 
thrashed, the difference in favoinr of the crop on the 
sidges that were limed to the summer -fallow was six and 
% half busheb per acre; the clover, although n>;>t sown at 

the 
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the usual time, succeeded well ; still there was a conside- 
rable difference in favour of the crop on the ridges that 
were limed to the summer-fallow.' 

Lime, when used on summer-fallow or turnip, has 
certainly a more powerful influence on the succeeding 
crops, than in any other way of applying it by itself, and 
more especially if it succeeds the first crop, after old pas- 
ture grass. Upon strong clay lands that undergo a regu- 
lar course of cropping, it will be found highly beneficial 
to lime every time the land is summer-fallowed, and 
dunged; it will pay well, by the difference it will make 
in the succeeding crops. 

A great error, in my opinion, is committed by the 
farmers in Warwickshire, in being too sparing in the 
quantity of lime applied, and in not laying it on when- 
in a fine powdered state, and the land not perfectly dry, 
well pulverized, and clean ; for it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that when land is dry and well pulverized by often 
ploughing and harrowing, and clean, and free of all 
weeds, to lay the lime on hot in a fine powdered state, 
and to harrow it in, water^furrow, and clear out the ends 
of the furrows, that no water may lie on the ground to 
sour, it will have more effect on succeeding crops than 
in any other way it can be applied. It is a great saving 
of labour, to lay it down in heaps regularly ialong the 
crown of the ridges, as it is brought hot from the kiln, 
and spread it as it falls down ; but this practice cannot 
always be followed, for in wet seasons, you cannot get. 
on the clay lands without doing them considerable 
injury; but in seasons that will admit of this being done, 
it is a considerable saving of expense, and is the most 
sure way of giving every part of the field a regular 
quantity. 

The 
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Tkt annexed plan, f set Plate )i wiH show more distinctly 
what I mean. r . 

The border space round each side,' denotes the head- 
ridges ; the black lines longway, the ridges ; the cross 
lines are single furrows drawn across, to mark where the 
heaps should be placed, as drawn out from the cart or 
waggon J and the dots between, show the lime-shell 
heaps, which may be very regularly, spread where 
sufficiently fallen or slacked ; great attention should be 
paid, in spreading out the bottom oiF the heap- 

Marl — Is to be found in many parts of the County 5 
that of the best quality lies under the strong clay land ; 
marl that rs wrought under light soils, is of a very infe- 
rior quaHty. From the number of pits that are to be 
seen in every district of the county, it would appear 
that marl was formerly in much greater use than it is 
at present. Since the practice of burning lime com- 
menced, the use of marl has diminished yearly, and the 
efiects of lime have been found from experience so infi- 
nitely superior to those of marl, that the last will in a 
short time cease to be used at all. 

Soap^Asbes — Are only used in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of towns where soap manufactures are. This 
manure is not in much estimation among the farmers, 
and being a heavy bulky article, is only carried to a short 
distance ) it answers as a top-dressing for young clover, 
and for mixing with rich earth as a compost. 

ComposU.-TtThc farmers in Warwickshire show no 
great sldll id the xnanagement of their composts ; the 
general practice throughout the county, is to burn all 
Jhc couch that is gathered in the-fiddsj but this, if led 
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to some convenient corner, and then mixed with lime, 
would produce a great deal of valuable dressing, which 
is now lost for want of attention, or knowledge how to 
convert it. Dung and lime are used in mixing with the 
earth on the high headlands, and the scourings of the 
ditches and ponds, and are frequently turned until the dung 
is completely decomposed j yet sufficient attention, when 
they are turned, is wanting, to cover over the top with 
mould to prevent the waste of the dung. Considerable 
quantities of rich earth are mixed with lime, which, 
after frequent turnings, is used on summer-fallows, and 
on grass lands that are intended to be broken up. The 
compost mixed with dung is used for fallows, and as 
top-dressings for wheat, clover, &c. which nourishes 
the plants, and forces them to shoot with vigour. 



SECT. IV. IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation is practised in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, Castle Bromwich, and many other parts 
in the county, but only on a sm^ll scale, and is exe- 
cuted in a very slovenly manner. The watering of grass 
lands appears not to be properly understood. There are 
many places well situated for irrigation, which, if judi- 
ciously performed, would effect a wonderful improve- 
ment on all the meadow land susceptible of the opera- 
tion. Water that flows from calcareous substances, is 
considered best for this purpose, and in many parts of 
the county, there are numerous springs of water that 
flow from limestone and marl, which might be converted 
to this use with very great advantage. 

In 
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In Wiltshire, .Hampshire, and some of the western 
counties, the process of irrigation is better understood^ 
and where the crops of grass, from receiving nothing 
but flooding with pure water, are supposed to be nearly 
equal to the crops raised on meadows that are richly and 
regularly dressed with short dung. 
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SSCT. II.— SHEEP. 

Sheep must always be a very interesting animal to t\it 
nation, producing both food and raiment. The great 
attention that has been paid by many eminent breeders 
In Warwickshire! to improve the wool and mutton of 
this animaly by selecting the finest Leicestershire rams, 
and paying the most extravagant prices for them only for 
a season, to cross with from a selection of the best shaped 
ewes in the county, has now produced a breed of sheep 
equal, if not superior to most counties in England* 

Breed.'-^Thcrc are several sorts of sheep bred in the 
county. The large polled sheep, or ancient Warwick:- 
ahire ; the New Leicesters ; the Wiltshire ; a small sort, 
some with black and grey £ices, bred on the commons'; 
the South Down ; Welsh ; and of late the Merinos. 
The large polled sheep, or old Warwickshire, bred by 
Mr. Palfrey at Finham, near Coventry, and several other 
eminent breeders, when very fat, will weigh from 4<01b. 
to 481b. per quarter, and shear from 9 lb. to 161b. of 
wool each. The average size of this kind of sheep, 
whqn hogs and fat, is 231b. per quarter, and their fleece 
weighs from 61b. to 91b. A dispute existed between 
the celebrated breeders, Mr* Bakewell of Leicestershire, 
and Mr. Palfrey, as to the superior merit of the War- 
wickshire sheep or the Leicester j which ended in a 
cross being proved the best ; and this has been practised 
since, the ram being chosen as the regulator of the size 
and quality of the sheep* The first cross between the 
Leicestershire ram and str-ong Warwickshire ewe, always 
produced the beast sbtepjofr the butcher : the great dii^- 
WAB.WICK.] u culty 
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culty in the crossing appears to be to keep up the origi-r 
nal size of the sheep, weight of w'ool^ and meat, which 
arc a most essential point to the graziers. The fleeces of 
the old \^'arwickshire used to average 9 lb. of long wool; 
of the mixed 61b. 

The New Leicestershire sheep, bred by Mr. Robins^ 
and Mr. Umbers, near "Warwick, are very generally used 
in the county, and are much smaller in the bone, lighter 
in the offal, and wool, than either the old Warwickshire 
or Leicestershire breeds. They are extremely handsome 
in their features, and shorter in the wool ; but a great 
difficulty arises in keeping up the size. They are never 
kept longer than two years, and at that age, when fat, 
will weigh from 23 lbs. to 30 lbs. per quarter, and will 
shear from 5 lbs. to 6 lbs. of wool each. The wether 
Iambs, If good, will fetch from SOx. to 35/. a head. The 
great quality this breed possesses is, being very easily 
fed, and carrying all their flesh and fat upon their backs ; 
and such has been their reputed excellence of becoming 
soon fat with a small proportion of food, that rams of - 
this breed it is said, have been let out for the season, as 
high as 1500 guineas. Mr. Robins has let, this year 
(1811) 70 rams at 16 guineas each, and Mr. Umbers 3S, 
at 37| guineas, and 80 at other prices ; a convincing 
proof of the high repute in which this breed is held. 

Of the Wiltshire sheep, very few are bred in the county. 
Lord Aylesford has a considerable flock for folding, being 
more adapted for that purpose than the long-wool breed ; • 
the ewes are considered good mothers, and make very fat 
lambs, and the wethers for feeding. 

The sheep that are found on the commons and open 
fields, some with black and grey faces, and bred there, 
are a very mixed breed ; the best of them, when fat, at 
three years old, will weigh from 18 lbs. to 23 lbs. per 

quarter^ 



^ii^er, and shear from 4lbii. to 6 lbs. of wool each^ 
the inferior sort will weigh from 5 lbs. to 10 lbs* per 
.quarter^ and cut from lib. to dibs, of wool, which is 
used by the clothiers for making coarse cloths. 

The South Down sheep have been introduced into the 
county by Lord Hood, on his estate near Coventry: they 
answer the purpose of folding much better than the long- 
woolled sheep, being more active, and less liable to injury 
from driving about: when fat, they will weigh from 
15 lbs. to 18 lbs. a quarter at three years old, and will 
shear from 5 lbs. to 3^ lbs. of wool each} — but they are 
not liked by the butchers, having less offal than the 
other kinds. 

Of the small Welsh sheep, very few are bred in the 
county: they are mostly bought in by gentlemen for 
grazing in their parks, for the use of their tables, the 
mutton being small, and of a more delicious taste than 
any of the other kinds. When fat, they will weigh from 
5 lbs. to 10 and 12 lbs. a quarter, at three years old, 
and will cut from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. of wool each. 7he ewes 
make excellent mothers, and in general make fat lambs 
where they have plenty of food: the mutton and lamb 
sell always dearer in the market than any other kind, 
especially the wether mutton. 

The Spanish or Merino sheep have been lately intra* 
duced into the county, and bred by Lord Aylesfbrd at 
Packington, and Mr. Thomas Jackson at Alveston Pas- 
tures, near Stratford-on-Avon, whose flock is about 600; 
which number may be considered as sufficient for mak- 
ing a fair trial of their success qt failure, ^r. Jacks(m 
speaks -very highly of them, and '^ys he has very few 
deaths ; that they stock much better to the acre, and 
that their mutton is equal«lf> anijr of the other kinds bred 
lit the county, if^hit canbe sufficiently ascertained; this 

M 2 breed 
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breed of sheep most be more profitable than any of the 
' ' other kinds, having superior wool, and carrying a greater 
weight of it, than the South Down. The land Mr. 
Jackson rents is peculiarly adapted to them, being very 
rich and dry ; and if they thrive in any part of the king- 
dom, it must be there. However, this breed of sheep 
do not apjjear to be gaining much among the farmers 
and graziers in the county, and have rather got into dis- 
repute in many parts of the county, without any substan- 
tial or sufficient reason being assigned ; I have no doubt 
of their soon being in repute again. 



The horses generally used in the counly of Warwick 
for form purposes, are heavy black horses ; which arc 
much improved by the fine stallions that are sent frum 
Leicestershire every year. There are also a great many 
riding, hunting, and coach-horses, bred in the county, 
the prices of which run very high ; thirty, forty, fifty, 
and even sixty guineas, are given for good work-horses 
for farm purposes ; but the general prices are from thirty 
to forty poundsT good riding horses sell from fifty to one 
hundred guineas ; and for hunting horses, more is paid 
from fancy, than for the real value of the animal. 

The mode of feeding, and hours of working form- 
horses, are nearly the same as in other counties ; but I 
cannot help remarking, that the way the horses arc 
wrought in farm purposes, is a very expensive and un- 
profitable one. Much more work might be done with a 
light, well-constructed plough, with two Iiorses worked 
sbreastj than is perfjrmed by four worked an end ; much 
benefit 
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'benefit would be derived, and expense and labour saved^ 
by the introduction of light single-horse carts with cylin- 
xirical wheels^ five-inch tire, instead of the heavy carts 
. .and waggons now used every where in the county : with 
>the$e carts one .horse will draw with ease a ton weight, 
and on good roads one man is sufiicient to drive three o 
these one-horse carts. The disuse of the waggons, and 
xhe adoption of the carts, would reduce the number of 
jiorses in the labour of the farnii so much, that the 
farmer would derive-a great increase of profit ; for the 
keep of horses has greatly risen within these few years; 
and I should imagine, reckoning every thing, that every 
farm-horse, fed as he ought to be for hard work, must 
^tand the farmer in 45/. per annum. 



SECT. IV. HOGS. 

There are many difibrent breeds of pigs in the county; 
^he large white pig, the black and white spotted, the 
grey-coloured, and the dark brown. The large white 
pig grows to the greatest size, and will weigh, when fat, 
from twenty to forty score each ; but they are not (Consi- 
dered so profitable as those of a less size. Tiie Berkshire 
pig is reckoned as profitable as any that has been intro- 
duced into the county. Fewer pigs are now kept, since 
the dairies have decreased. 



SaCTn -V.**-POyLTRY. 

The county of Warwick abounds with poultry, owing 
tojthe preialcQtce of snuiall farms^ At several places, I 

.:. m3 counted 
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counted 50 and 60 full grown turkies walking by the side 
of farmers' rick-yards, and at Coombe Abbey near Co- 
ventry, the seat of the Earl Craven, I saw several hun- 
dreds of £ne full grown turkies, and other fowl in abun- 
dance. Great quantities ar^ sent to London, but the 
principal market for them is Birmingham. 



. . SECT, yi* RABBITJi. 

TflEiiE arc few rabbit-warrens in the cou^ity of 'War- 
wick, and none of which are of any considerable extent; 
they are encouraged by several noblemen and gentlemen 
to breed in their parks, but are very destructive to the 
corn-fields in their vicinity, and injurious to the farmers. 



SECT. VII. — GAME. 

There is great abundance of pheasants, partridges, 
and hares, in the county of Warwick; the protection of 
them is particularly attended to by many of the noble- 
men and gentlemen ; but where the pheasants and hares 
are so very much encouraged to breed, and remain un- 
pioksted, they become a great pest to the farmers, and 
in many instances are very destructive indeed to the corn- 
fields contiguous to these preserves. The injury done 
by the pheasants is so very great, that I have understood 
the damage sustained by some farmers so situated, has 
been equal to 150/. and 200/. some years j'-— a consideration 
pf po small magnitude. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



EURAL ECONOMY. 



SECT, I,— LABOUK. 

WARWICKSHIRE being a great manufacturing 
county, the price of labour may be in some degree 
governed by the state of trade, and in the vicinity of the 
large manufacturing towns, labourers must be unsettled|» 
and always changing about from one master to another* 
If the drill husbandry were prevalent in the county, when 
trade is brisk, there might be a difficulty in procuring a 
sufficient number of hands for hoeing the crops properly; 
however, I could not learn that any want of labourers 
prevailed, as plenty were to be had for all the agricul- 
tural purposes wanting. 

Wages from 2/., 2/. 6i, 3/., and 3/. 6d* per day, with 
an allowance of small beer; women irom 1/. to Ix. 6d. 
per day; working houra in ihe summer from ^ix o'clock 
in the morning to six o'clock in the evenings and in har»> 
vest tUne earlier and later; wo^en from eight o'cloxrk in 
the morning till six o'clock in the evening;: and in winter^ 
as early and late as the light will permit them. . 

Piece-work varies so much, and depends, so entirely oq 
the state of the land and crops, that it would be difficult 
to state a fair average* Hoeing beans the first time^ iisom 
6i« to St. ^ per acre; second time,. 5/. 6d> to 6s»; turnips 
the fixst time^ ^Qm 7/. to 6/. per acre ; second time 5/. 

^ m4 to 
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to 6j. per acre; mowing hay Ss, to i/. 6d. an<J 5s. per 

acre) with allowance of beer*, reaping and binding wheat 

from 12x, to 16/. Gd. per acre; mowing barley and oats, 

•■*•■* 
from 2/. 6d* to 4/. 6^. per acre; hooking peas^e from 5/. 

to 8j. per acre; beans, and binding, from 8/. to 10/. 6rf, 
per acre; thrashing, where thrashmg mills <are not psed, 
is generally done by the flail, at so much a bag, contain- 
ing three bushels, the price depending on the state and 
condition of the crop, and the ease or difficulty witli 

*. * ' * ' 

which the grain is- separated from the straw. 

Wheat is thrashed at !/• 6d, to 2/. per bag; rye much the 
s^e; barley and oats, at ,2/. to 5/. Jdd. per quarter; pease 
and i>eans, at 2/. 6d» to Ss. per quarter. 

Ditchibg and draining are generally done by the rod^ 
and vary according to the nature of the soil, and breadth 
and depth of casting; — a four-foot ditch by three, if not 
stony, 1/. Sd. to Is. ^\d. per rod; drains three foot by four, 
casting and filling up, 2/. to 2/. 6d. per rod, and beer ; 
paring and burning, and spreading the ashes, costs from 
30/. to d/. 10/. per acre; the price of this operation de- 
pends on the condition of the turfs, and nature of the . 
soil. 

The. principal animal food used by labourers is pork or 
bacon, boiled orin^diled, which is cut in slices, and with - 
an onioh eaten on a piece of wheaten bread, and washed 
down with* water, when they cannot procure beer; but 
in general, they have as great a respect for beer in this 
cQOnty as any in England, and if it is possiUe to procure • 
ale, they will not want it, if their wives and children ' 
should go naked. 

-Hired Farm^Servanti. — ^The ^ages 'given to plough- 
men, and waggoners, boys, &c. differ in different parts 
of the county $ hut in getier^Ij they run from 12^ 14, 16, 

' and 
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and some a$ l^gh ^ 20 guineas a year, and their l;>oard« ' 
Boys, five to sipc guineas a year, and their board. Hours 
pf labour from six o'clock to two, or from seven to three, 
in the summer, and afterwards clean down their horses, 
and procure meat for them: clean out the stable, and any' 
9ther thing necessary to be done; in winter about six 
hours. 

The following is a comparative statement between 
thrashing grain with the flail and with the thrasfaingomtU; 
supposing a good, well-constructed thrashing-machine of 
four-horse power, to thrash 30 quarters of wheat per 
day, and 50 quarters of .oats. 

^taUmcnl of tfie Expense of Thrashing Thirty 
Quartets of Wheat with the Thrashing'MilL 

Four horses wt day, at 6/. per horsfe, ....^m... £ I 4 0; 

One man or boy to drive them, .«•••• 2 |5. 

One man to feed into the mill, one day, •.•••••. 2 6 

Two women to give up the wheat, and bring ^ a « /) 

it forward, .«••. S 

Two men to take away the straw, one da]b •••• 5 

One man to riddle and clear the fanner, one > /^ « ^ 

> U 25. O 

day, •. ............••.,.......> 

Tear and wear of the machinery, oil, &c. ••.. 5 S 



mmfmmt 



Tliirty quarters of wheat thrashed by the> ^g ^ ' 

flail, at 5/. 4J. 7 

Qeaning thirty quarters, one man and three "\ 

^ wbmen ; two days, man at 2i. 6rf., six wo- > 14 

men at Ix. 6d. ^ ••; ...i..... ) 

» . ■ ■ • • • ■ ... . _ 

■ I,. 

£8 14 a 

Balance in favour of a good thrashing-mil!, •• £5 9 V 
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The mill wHl thrash fifty quarters of good? p^ - ^ 
oats in one day, with the same expense, 3 

Fifty quarters of oats, thrashed with the flail, jg 5 
Cleaning fifty quarters with the fanners or- 
winnowing-machine, one man and three 
women; two days and a half of one man at ^ 17 6 
2s. 6d.f seven days and a half of three wo- 
• men at l.f. 6d. • - .^^,* •« 



£5 17 6 



Balance in favour of the thrashing-mill, •••*•••• £ S 12 6 

In wet weather, in winter, when a farmer's horses are 
idle, the com may be thrashed at less expense. In the 
ai>ove, I have charged the labour of both man and horse 
as high as it is before stated. 



• fteCT. II, — PROVISIONS. 

The great facility in the intercourse between one part 
of the kingdom and the other, by means of canals, rail- 
ways, and good roads, and the reports of the clerks of 
jthe markets being regularly made public, has the effect 
p{ keeping the price of grain pretty equal through the 
kingdom ; and the prices now are very much regulated 
})y the prices given in the London market. The con-* 
sumption for stock, cattle, sheep, lambs, pigs, &c. is 
certainly great at Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick ; 
stiU a great deal is drove to Smithfield, for the supply of 
ttie London market ; and at any time there is not more 
;than Id. to 2d. per pound di&rence between the prices 

in 
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ill London and at the above places, and often the same. 
It would be difficult to state the exact average price of 
grain and stock, except I was in possession of all the 
weekly returns, and ieven then perhaps it might not be 
correct. 



SECT. III. FUEL. 

Coals are in general use throughout every part of the 
county, which is well supplied, not only by means of the 
coal-mines wrought in different parts of it, but in a great 
measure also from the coal-mines of Staffordshire, which 
are of a much superior quality, and are conveyed into 
all parts of the county by means of canals. The price 
of them varies, according to where they are delivered 5 
but at Birmingham, the great mart for coals, they are 
;5old at llj*. to I2s. per ton, and at Bedworthand Griflj 
and other collieries, they are sold at the pit-mouth at 
llj". 6J., lis. Sd,y and 12^. per ton. 

Faggots and bavins are used in heating ovens, and for 
brewing ; and in some parts of the county, cord- wood is 
used, especially when there is any grubbing of uhder-r 
wood going on ; but coal-fires come cheapest in the end^ 
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CHAP. XV. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I.— 'ROADS. 

THE turnpike-roads in the county of Warwick 
are in general good, /and appear to have been pretty 
well formed at first ; but the private roads are not 
well attended to, from an improper application of the 
statute labour, owing probably, in a great degree, to tjic 
negligence of those who are appointed to superintend 
them. The materials for making roads are very good 
(limestone and gravel), and when judiciously formed, 
and laid to the width of sixteen or eighteen feet, with a 
proper depth of these materials, they will stand a consi- 
derable time without wanting much repair ^ but what 
destroys the roads so much, is the pressure of the large, 
heavy, ponderous waggons and carts used in every part 
of the county *, whereas, if light carts, with wheels of 

■ 

five-inch tire, were substituted instead of the former, 
the roads would be kept at much less expense, and 
would be infinitely better at all seasons of the year. It 
certainly would be of very great advantage to the com- 
munity at large, if all the public roads through the 
kingdom were made broad enough to admit of ^ iron 
rail-way at each side, and to reduce the si^e of the 
wheels, and the tracks or trends to one standard. The 
great facility and dispatch in the conveyance of all 
ki^ds of commodities, would in a very s}iort period de- 
fray 






(ray the expense of making the rail-way, and the saving 
of horses and labour would be immense. 

In the formation of roada in general, a great error pre- 
vails, in not making them broad enough; and in the 
next place, in not laying the materials properly on ; 
rounding of the rond so as to carry off the water, without 
making it so high in the middle. I Jiave generally ob- 
served, that when roada have a gentle declivity from one 
side only, and have been properly formed with good 
materials, that they stand longer, and keep in much 
better repair. Ti\e reason is plain, for the shaft-horse 
or horses can never keep the same track ; consequently 
the wheels of the carriages that pass along, alw.iys take 
3 different track, which frees the road from ruts, and 
wears it equal. In many parts of the kingdom, lilgh banks 
'and high hedges on each side of the roads, are very de- 
structive to them, as they keep ihem always wet, and 
the sun and wind have no influence on them to dry them 
after a fall of rain ; and where they are so situated, a 
great additional expense is incurred to keep them in re- 
pair, and after all, the road is bad, when compared lo 
where it has an open exposure. I could not learn the 
expense of upholding the pubhc roads through the 
county, by the year, or I might have staled the expense 
on the different lines of road, and taken the average of 
five or seven years. 



U 



The canals that pass through the county, arc one 
from Dudley to Birmingham, and from thence, the 
Wigginshall, Birmingham, Fazcley Canal, and from Faze* 
ley, the Coventry Canal, to Atherstone, Chilvers-Coton, 
Griff, 
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Griff, Longford, and Coventry ; a branch of the Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch Canal, and another to Marston and Griff ; 
the Oxford Canal, which joins the Coventry, near 
Longford, to Brinklow, Browhsover, and Brawnston, 
where it joins the Grand Junction, and from them pro- 
ceeds by Lower Shuckburgh and Merstondale, and 
leaves the county near Wormleighton to Oxford ; one 
from Birmingham to Worcester; one branch to Strat- 
fbrd-K>n-Avon, called the Stratford-on-Avon Canal, and 
one branch from it to Tanworth, and another to Graf- 
ton Lime- works 5 one from Birmingham to Warwick, 
called the Warwick and Birmingham Canal, a branch 
neat* Lapworth*street, which joins the Stratford Canal ; 
alkl one from Warwick, that joins the Oxford Canal 
about two miles east of Southam,* called the Warwick 
and Napton Canal. 

All these canals join, and are of immense benefit to 
the county, both in an agricultural and commercial point 
of view ; and still there might be branches from these 
canals that would benefit the county much, by bringing 
coal and limestone to centrical situations in different 
districts, to lessen the land carriage, which would tend 
greatly to improve every part of the county to the 
highest pitch of cultivation, would increase the value of 
property amazingly, aind at the same time better the cir- 
cumstances of the cultivators. 



SECT. Iir. MARKETS AND PAIRS. 

The following is a list of the principal markets and 
feirs h^ld in the coi^nty of Warwick : 

. ^ • ■ 

Names 
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Barnes of Places, 

Alcester 



Atherstone Tuesday 



fiirminghaiu Tharsdny 



Crailes 
Coleshill 



Coventry Friday 



ilenley-in- ^ 
Arden \ 



Kcdilworth 
Kington 



Nuneaton Saturday 



Rugby 



Markets, Fairs, 

Tuesday Tuesday before April 5, May 15, scj- 
cond Tuesday in July, October 17, 
for cheese and horses. 
April 7, horses, cows, and sheep ; July 

18, a hplyday fair only; September 

19, for horses, cows, and considerable 
for cheese ; December 4, for horses 
and a great number of fat cattle. 

Thursday in Whitsun week, Sept. 29, 
for hard ware, cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

Easter Tuesday, for horses, cows, and 
sheep. 
Wednesday Shrove Monday, horses; May 6, horses 
and cattle; Wednesday after New 
Michaelmas, all sorts of cattle. 

Second Friday after Ash Wednesday^ 
for linen and woollen cloth; May 2, 
fur horses, cows, and sheep ; Friday 
in Trinity week, for flannels, linen, 
and woollen for eight days, first day 
representing Lady Godina on horse- 
back ; August 26, 27, November 1^ 
for linen and woollen, and horses. 

Lady-day, March 25 ; Tuesday in Whit- 
sun Week, for cattle; October 29» 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hops. 

April 30, September 30, cattle and ped- 
lary. 
Tuesday St. Paul, January 25, seed and corn ; 
St. Luke, October 18, cattle and 
cheese. 

February 18, May 14, October 31, for 
horses, cows, and sheep ; if October 
31 happens on a Sunday, then the 
day before. 
Saturday Second Tuesday after January 6, Fe- 
bruary 17, March 31, May 15, July T, 

Names 



Monday 
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Na$ius 9f Flaiei, Markets . ' JFa^Ju 

fttogby Saturday August 21, November 22/ HSHdnAj 

before St. Michael, September 99, 
hors^, cows, sheep and cheese ; 
December 10, cattle, &c. 

ScljhuH Maty 10, October 10, cattle, sheep, and 

horses ; April 29, October 12, cheese, 
h6psf, and cattle. 

Southam Mtftiday Easter Monday, Monday after Hely 

Thursday, Jtriy K), horses, dows, ami 
sheep; first Monday in October, and 
first Monday in Lent, cattle and sheep ^ 

Stratford- Y j. , Thursday after March 25, cattle, sheep, 
upon-Avon J " ^^ ^^ pedlary; May 14, September 25, 

Thursday after September 25; fat 
cloth, cheese, seed, wheat, hops, and 
all sorts of cattle. The day after the 
last is a statute for hiring servants. 

Warwick Satdrday Third Monday in January, and Monday 

in February; Monday before April 5 ; 
first Saturday in Lent ; May 12 ; first 
Monday in June; July 5, horses, 
cow!», and sheep ; second Monday in 
August, kept 4th, horses, cows, sheep, 
and cheese; October 12, St;itute; 
November 8, horses, cows, and sheep ; 
Monday before St. Thomas, Decern* 
ber 21, cattle and sheep, &c. 



SECT. IV.— -MANUFACTURES, 

Manufactures of different descriptions are carried 
on to a great extent in the county of Warwick. At Bir- 
mingham, all kinds of hardware goods are made, and in 
the vicinity a very extensive trade is carried on by Messrs. 
Bolton and Watt, in the manufactory of all kinds of 

plated 
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it 



I 



plated goods, coinage for Government, and making stcaiti 
engines, not only for the supply of almost the whole of the 

Empire, but sending immense numbers to every part of 
the civilized world. The steam engine first constructed by 
that great and ingenious mechanic, Mr. Watt, has stood 
the test, and proved to be superior to any yet invented; 
as is most clearly proved by the house of Messrs. Meux 
and Co. brewers in London, who have tried a great vi- 1 
riety of engines of di&erent constructions, which were^J 
constantly going wrong, and who, therefore, were under J 
the necessity at last of having only Messrs. Bolton and J 
Watt's engine, which they &ad to answer their fuUJ 
expectations. 

There is a very considerable nail manufactory carriec 
on at Bromwich, by Messrs. Whitehouse and Co. ; b^^ 
since the no n- intercourse with the United States, the prin- J 
cipal trade carried on at Birmingham and the vicinity is 9 
the manufactory of muskets for Government : six thousai! 
are sent weekly to London. 

At Coventry, are very considerable manufactci 
the silk and ribbon weaving, tambouring, &c. 

At Kenilworih, there is a considerable manufactoiy i 
for horn-combs of all descriptions. 

At Warwick there is a very considerable manufactory . 
established and carried on by Messrs. Parkcss, Brook- J 
house and Compton, for worsted for the hosiery trade-: 
from four to five hundred people are constantly employed'^J 
in combing and spinning long wool, and in other branchea.J 
of this manufacture. — Also one for weaving calicoes and^ 
other cotton gocds, of yarn spun at Manchester and tht^ 4, 
neighbourhood ; at this factory about two hundrql 4 
people arc employed by Messrs. Parker. About the samfi. J 
number of people are employed by Mr. Benjamin SmartJ-| 
>Wit a mile .ind a half from Warwick, We. A. Emscot ■ 
; , WARWICK.] N has 



parish for belief; and his sons, if he Had any/wduld 
also consider it a stigma up6n them^ifthey wereto all6# 
hicDy when feeble and unable to work, to receive parish 
support ; the spirit of the country is above it^ and God 
^rant it may long continue so. But the lower class of 
|>eople in this part of the kingdom consider parish sup- 
port a matter of right, which clearly shows how greatly 
the spirit of independence has fallen ; and, unfortu-^ 
jaately, this depravity of feeling is daily incres^ing. 

From the returns made to Parliament in the year 1803, 
it appears that the average rate in the county was aJxHit 
5s. in the pound, and that the number of persons out of 
the poor's houses in tbc different parishes, recdving 
parochial ' aid, was 26,584,' assisted at an expense of 
<>7,5S0/. 17/. lOfA - 

Friendly Societies have been established in many places 
in the county, which should be stron^y encouraged ) 
and to diow the example, every nobleman, gentteman, 
and farmer through the county, ought to become sub* 
sifribers to them,, and partake of the trouble of their ma- 
nagemetft. ^ 



SJ3CT. VI. — POPULATION. 

The following Tables will $how the population in 
1801 and in 1811, making an increase since the former 
period, of 29,788. 



^ TabU 
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A Table of the Population of the County of War* 
mck, according to Mr. John Wedge's Account in 
1801. 
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From this Tabic it appears, that the average number of 
inhabitants to each house exceeds six. 
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OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT, 



' THE greatest obstacles to improvement are, taking 
tithes in kind — the landlords not granting leases, and the 
system of comtnon-fields, &c. It has become a very ge- 
neral practice throughout the county, among the landed 
proprietors, to grant no new leases, which in time will 
completely destroy all good husbandry; for no tenant in 
his senses, will lay out his capital to improve another 
person's property, Without a lease, or a perfect certainty of 
remaining there at a fixed rent until he reaps the benefit 
of his improvements. As a proof, there is a large estate near 
Stratford-on-Avon, which I will be bound to find good 
and substantial tenants to take, at from three to four times 
the present- rents, upon leases of 19 years duration. A 
number of the farms in the northern part of the county 
are also too small, and the farmers appear to want capital* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

THE county of Warwick has great resources, and 
means of improvement within itself; in general, a good 
soil, plenty of coal an<} limestone, great facility in 
water-carriage by canals, and large manufacturing towns^ 
where a great deal of valuable manure is made. 

With respect to the steps to improvement: 1. The 
landed proprietors should grant leases of a proper duratioa 
to men of active, industrious habits, possessing science, - 
and capital, and willing to introduce a more economical 
mbde of management into the county, by using the two- 
horse plough, drawn by two horses abreast^ with only 
one man to hold and drive; — the single-liorse cart, instead 
of the large ponderous waggons and heavy carts ; —a bet- 
ter and more regular system of cropping— and the drill 
for turnips, potatoes, beans, and pease ;— 2. The enclosing, 
draining, and bringing into better cultivation, the com- ^ 
mon-fields; — and 3. The enclosing and draining the 
commons and wastes. 

It is recommended by many, owing to the advanced • 
prices of all kinds of grain, immediately to enclose all 
commons and wastes; and such a measure would certainly 
be of infinite advantage to the community; but it would 
be of more importance, in the first instance, to direct the 
attention and labour of the agriculturist to a more eco- 
nomical, and scientific system of operations on the lands 
already enclosed; and when they are brought into a more 
improved mode of culture, then it will be time enough 
tOjjo Oft with the enclosing and breaking up of the others. 

With 
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With regard to the saving of labour, much might be 
effected by the introduction of two-horse ploughs ; by 
planting potatoes in driils^ and drilling turnips, beans, 
and pease ; harvesting barley and oats, by binding them 
into small sheaves, instead of making them all like hay; 
the quantity that shakes out by the present practice, es« 
pecially if it gets much rain, being equal to a. seed and 
a half sown, and it never thrashes so clean as when 
bound up into sheaves ; and the introduction of thtash^ 
ing-mills on a good construction, should be immediately 
and universally adopted. If these measures were put 
into practice, many men and boys would be at liberty to 
be employed in other improvements } and drilling the 
green crops would give employment to a great number 
of women and children all the summer. 

A proper system of cropping is not always attended tOy 
by many of the futners in Warwickshire. It is a fim« 
damental system of good husbandry, to consider welly 
and ascertain the best and most judicious mode of crop* 
ping, and to lay down a regular plan^ keep the Iznd 
always perfectly clean, and never t^e two white crops 
running, but grow \i white and green crop alternately t 
under this plan, the land will pay double what it will 
by being managed in a slovenly injudicious manner. A 
great deal is lost also by the Warwickshire farmer in the 
management of the dung, in being too long in applying 
it, and allowing it to rot into earth before he applies 
it, which is the cause of its losing fully the half of its 
virtues. In the way of applying dung, I perfectly agree 
with that able agriculturist, Mr. Curwen, of Working* 
ton, Cumberland, who has given many useful bints for 
a^icultural operations. 

i»» II tumt mm 

tEavc 
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I have mentioned in page 36, that Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, Bart. ; William James, Esq. of Warwick ; Mr. 
Umbers, of Warwrick ; JohnWilmot, Esq. of Coventry; 
Mr Wedge, of Packington ; Mr. Gibbs, of Henley-ia- 
Arden; and Mr. Morgan, of Cotton, near Alcestefy 
had rendered me every assistance in their power, to com- 
plete this Survey : it is an act of justice I owe to the fol* 
lowing gentlemen, to add their names to the list, viz. 
Messrs. Bolton and Watt, Birmingham ; 
Mr. Baldwin, Ragley ; 
Mr. Blair, Castle Bromwich ; 
The Rev. Mr. Ellis, Long Compton ; 
Mr. Findon, Shipston-on-Stour ; 
Messrs. Parkess, Brookhouse and Cctenpton, War- 
wick; and. 

The Rev. Dr. Watson, Warwick. 
To the above gentlemen I consider myself much in* 
debted, for the countenance I received in the pursuit of 
my object ; and I have great pleasure in recording their 
names to the Board, not merely as expressive of the 
attentions I experienced from them, but because, in the 
event of any farther information being deemed requisite^, 
the Board may know to whom to apply : the liberality of 
these gentlemen would, I am certain, induce them to 
attend to any request made to them from the Board. 
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Andrew, Mr. James, method of level- 
ling ridges, 130 

Arable farms, eipense of stocking, 
43; expense of cultivation,, and 
produce of, under different rota- 
tions, 45, et scq. 

Barley crop, substitution for, 83, 
,»6; mode of management, 94; 
te§d sown p>er acre^' 95 ; manner 
of harvesting, ih.; produce per 
acre, 96, 97 ; uses of, ib, 

Barlichway Hundred, acres in, 19; 
SOli of, iom 

Bean crop, preparation and tillage 
offtl02; drilling of , recommended, 
ib.; expense of dibbling, 103; 
•eed per acre, and time of sowing, 
A; expense of hand-hoeing, 104; 
diitonpers of, ih.; time and mode 
of harvesting, lA.; produce of, 1 05 ; 
application of, ib. 

Bricks, price of at the kilns, 29 

Brown's, Mr., trials with clovers, 124 

Cabbage8,prcparation for, expensive, 
114; the red superior to the white 
drum-head kind, 115; given to 
cows, ib,; recipe for curing ill 
taste from, in milk, 113 

Canals, account and benefits of, 173, 
174 

Carrots, soil suited for growing of, 
117; require deep ploughing, ib,;^ 
sort of dung applicable for, ib^ 



grown largely by Mr. Burrows, 
in Norfolk, 118 

Carts, account and price of, <>) ; 
single-horse, advantages of ini re* 
ducing farm labour, 165, 185; in 
preserving loads, 1 72 

Chalybeate springs, account of^ 23, 
24 

Clay, blue, saponaceous nature of, 22 

Clovers, with what crops sown, 122; 
time of sowing, 123; quandtyof 
seed, and manner of sowing, i^.; 
uses of, 124; produce per acre, 
ib,; white clover not sown but 
when intended for pasture, ib* 

Coal, where wrought, 20; price of 
at the pit, /A., 171 

Common-field land difiicult to be' 
worked, 145; — system, an obstacle 
to improvement, 184 

Commons, but few, and those gene- 
rally small, 62 

Copse-wQods, method of felling, 
112; uses converted to, ib. 

Corn laws, revision of, necessary, 
132; price of com grain regu« 
lated by the London market, 170 

Cottages, account of, SI ; beneficial 
effects resulting from their being 
on farms, ib^ ; should have gardens 
attached, 32 ; rent of, ihk 

Coventry-county, acres in, 17 ; soil 
of, ib. 

Cropping, necessity of attending to 

a judicious mode of, 186 

Crops, 
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Crops, course of recommended on 
good dry loams, 74; on inferior 
clay, 75-; on good sandy soils,.' /^.; 
on poor light sandy soils, ib,; rota- 
tion of, as practised on strong day 
land, 76; on dry, rich loams, 78; 
on light poor soils, 81 ; on thtn 
clay and marl-bottomed lands, 82; 
rotation of, for wheat, 87; for 
barley, 94 ; for a dry loam or tur - 
nip soil, after paring and burning, 
1S6 ; for clay, and iit for beans, ib. 



• Dairy farm, expense and produce of, 
54 ; given up for graanng, ISS, 159 
Dartmoor Forest, means of improv- 
ing, 136 
Draining, essential to improvement, 
where required, 147 ; EUdngton-s 
method of, very useful, ib. 
Drains, description of, used by Mr. 
Andrew, in levelling high ridges, 
130, 148 ; methods of construct- 
ing, ib, ; price of making, 149 
Drill-husbandry, little practised, 69; 
distance at wliich wheat is drilled, 
70 ; at which other crops, ib,^ 85, 
103, 110; strongly recommended, 
185 
Drills, account of, 59 
Dung, quantity used per acre, 85, 
109 ; state in which it should be 
used, 86, 92, 117, 186; method 
of making, 150; application of, 
152 






Elm, account o^, 141; price per 

load, 142 
Enclosing, benefits resulting from, 

62, 185; obstacles to, 145 
EsUtes, account of, 27, 28 



Fairs, Ii8lt)f,,17C 

Fallowing, where aecessarft and 
where unnecessary, 72; how prac- 
tised, 73; land intended for, 
should be ploughed directly tile 
crop is cleared off, ib. 
Farmers, character and jealousy o^ 

34, 35 
Farm-houses, account of, 29 ; proper 
situation for, i^.; how repaired, 30 
Farms, size of, 33, 35; benefiu 
arising from consolidating smau, 
ib.i rents of, 36; medium rent 
through the county, 37; many 
held at will, 38; expense of stock- 
ing, 43, 44 ; expense of cultiva^- 
tion and produce of, under dMSw- 
ent rotations, 45, et seq. 
Fences, modes and expenses of niib; 
ing, 63 ; sustain injury from the 
drippingof trees in hedge-ztnr^ 64 
Flagstone, blue, uses of, 21 
Flax, culture of, 125; preparation 
for, 126; quantity of seed, '4^. 
time of pulling, ib, ; watering, U,'; 
produce, 127 
Freestone, where found, 21 



Game, injury done by, 166 

Garden-ground, extent of, in the 
county, 138 

Gate-posts, cost of, 64; cast^fpn 
gates recommended, 6$ . , > 

Grass 'lands, quantity of, in meadpw, 
pasture, and in artificial grass, 126; 
method of levelling, and laying 
down, 129; large ridges prejudi- 
cial to, 130; superior to arable, 
131 ; produce and rent of meadow 
land, 132 ; benefit of .irrigatiofi 
on, 133 
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Hand-hoeing, not fufficiently per* 

formed^ 70 
Harrows, prices oU 58; mode of 

working, 68 
Heaths, account of, 145 
Hemlingford Hundred, acres in, 17; 

toil of, a. 
Hogs, sorts and weight of, 165 
Horses, kinds and prices of, 164; 

expense of keep, 165 
Horse4ioes, but partially used, 59 
Hunter, Mr. W. method of cox^ 

floxniog turnips, 113 

Ifon-raUways, advantages of, 172 
Ironstone, where aboundingv 21 
IcdigatiQO, BOt generally practised, 
13d, 157; great beoefiu resulting 
133, 158 



JKnffiXSX Hundred, acres in, 14 ; soil 

Xnightlow Hundred, acres in, ;I5 ; 
toil of, 16 

I«abour, prices of per day, 167; 
hours of work, ih, ; prices of, per 
piece-work, <5.; 168; means of re- 
ducing farm, 186; 

Labourers, food of, 168; wages of 
hired farm, ii. 

Leamington, properties of a chaly- 
beate spring at, 23 

Leases, lew granted, 39; when 
granted, term pf, iB,; aiguments 
bs^ favour of, H.; covenants of, 40, 
41; with-holding of, injurious to 
improvement, 184, 1S5 

Lime, where wrought, 20 ; price of, 
«^ 153 ; quantity per acre, and 



mode of 9q[»pUcation» 74, 84, 153 ; 
experiment with, 154; best me- 
thod of applying, by itself, 155 
Lime-kiln, construction of, 20 
Luceru, best cultivated in drills, 125 

Manufactory of plated goods,acoount 
of, 167; of nails, 168; of silk and 
ribbon, i&; of worsted for hosiery, 
i6,; for weaving calicoes, and other 
cotton goods, il, ; of cotton-yam, 
178 ; of needles, i^, ; of flax, U. 
Manures, account of, 149 ; price of 
150; method of making, «^., 157; 
application of, 152, 157 
Markets, list of, 176 
Marl, quality of, 21, 156; use of^ 

gxveatly diminished, if. 
Meadow4and, quantity of, 126; pro- 
duce and rent aU 132; benefit oi 
irrigation On, 133 
Merino-sheep, character of, 163 

Oaks, account of, 140; method of 
raising them, 141; price per load, 
142 

Oat-crop, management of, 84. 97 ; 
varieties of oats, ii. ; preparation 
of, 98; seed sown per acre, and 
time of sowing, iS. ; mode of har- 
vesting, iS, ; produce of, 99 ; uses 
of, ih. 

Orchard-trees, much injured by the 
coccus, 139 

Oxen, account of, 160 



Paring and burning, good efiects of, 

135, 149 
Parsnip-crop, per acre, greater than 

that of carrot, 118 
Pasture-lands, how stocked, 138; 
I proportion of cattle and sheep on. 



Aitatiatiot laying down, 134; 
of breaking up, 135 
Pease, prcparadon and [ilUge cf, ItX); 
time of Mwing*, quuitity of seed 
town, and time uf harvesting, H. ; 
produce of, 101 ; thrive well on 
. acwly timed land, it. ; stiould be 
thnuhed irilli ihe lUiil, ii. ; price 
of thra&biiig, ii. 
flantmiuiiB, geoeral and thriviag,l43 
J'loi;glung, depth practised in, GG; 
4ecp, recommended, GT; proper 
allotment of lime for, /i., ind 6H 
Ploughs, account of, 56; prices of, 
61 1 mode of working, and depth 
«f furrow, ^.,e7i kind of, recnm- 
mended, 185 
PoorVrates, supposed average of, 
S8, ISO; might be decreased by 
• _ ihe building of cottages, ii., ITS; 
«vil> of, 178; well admiiiistered in 
Scotland, 179 
Population, great increase of, ance 

1801, ISOtfi^. 
potatoes, one acre of, will feed nearly 
double the number of pieople tliat 
< an acre of wheat will, 119; might 
- be grown to advantage as food for 
callle, ii,; esential as a succeda- 
neum on failure of wheat crop.ji.; 
preparation for, ISO; qiliUllity of 
seed, and time of wiwing, ii.; hoe- 
ing, taking up, and sioreiog, 151 ; 
produce of, per acre, and price, 
1S2; should be given gteamcd, ii.; 
require to be well manured, H. 
Pouttry,reanngof,mucb encouraged 

by small farms, 165 
Property, state of, 25 

Ragley, description of, £!7; method 
of levelling high ridgfs at, it,; and 



Recipe, for curiDg ill flavoor in mOk 
from tainted tum^ oi 



Rennie, Mt., method of raising In* 
Euredish turnip-seed, UG 

Ricks, advantages of being bulk on 
frames, 104 

Ridgo, sizes of, GS ; advantages that 
would result from altering tliem, 
09; injury sustained by large, 128; 
method of removing them prac- 
tised by Mr. Andrevr, ISO 

Rivers, account of, 3-.' 

Roads, how to be benefited, and 
kept in repair, 172; defects in 
making, 173; lugh hedges destiui- 

Rollera, account of, 58 
Rot, how got rid olT, at Ragley, 129 
Rotation of crops, vide crops. 
Rotherham ploughs, descriptiooof, S6 
Rye, proiluce of, per acre, 94 
Rye-grass, quantity to besown with 
clover, 125; sortsof, ii. 



Saltpetre, efficacious 
tainted milk, 11a 

Sheep, breed and she of, 161 ; prices 
of, 1G2; high prices at which 
rams are let, 162; weight of 
ileeces, 163 ; character of the Mei 
rino, ii. 

Soil, description of, 13, ri irj. 

Soiling, with tares, preferable to clo- 
ver, 1C6; recommended, 124 

Goot, a good top-dresiiog ioF wheat, 
150 

Sowing, advantage of, ftom a sheet 
instead of a tiough, 61 

Stalls, necessity and advantages of 

Stuck, what kinds of preferred, 134, 
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Amr land», how to be reclaimed, dS 
;^Rredi8h turnips, require earlier fow- 

ing than common ones, 109, 116; 
i importance of, 115 ; transplanting 

of reconunended, 116 ; soils suited 
: for, 117 

Tares, lands adapted for, 105 ; pre- 
paration for, i6.i seed sown per 
acre, and time of sowing, 106; 
4ippHcation of, i6, ; should not be 
given in te>o large quantities, and 
wet, ih. ; mode of harvesting, price 
of thrashing, and produce, 107 

^enures, absurdity of old, ^6 

-^Fbrashing^machinesydefects of small, 
56 ; necessary properties of, ii. ; 
work performed by, and cost of, 

> 60; great saving in use of, 169, 
170 

^Tilci, use of in forming drains, 149 

Tithe?, composition for, 37; new 

. encloturet exempted from, by al- 
lotments in lieu of; to, ; taking of 
in kind injurious to improvements, 

. 184 

Turnips, sown broad-cast, 70; ma- 
nagement of, 84, 85, 108, 111; 
should not be too largely folded 
- on, 85} advantages of cultivating, 

- 107 ; manuring for, 109 ; seed per 
acre, and time of sowing, iki drill- 



: ing of, recommended, 110; pHce 
of hoeing 111; consumption x>f^ 
iB.; how to be given to> sheep, 1 IS^ 
113; answer well for soiling cat* 
tie, 112; and horses, 113 

Waggons, account and price of, 61 

Warwick castle, description of, 27 

Warwickshire, situation and extent 
of, I ; the hundreds in, 3; mar^ 
ket-towns in, 2 and 3; parishes in, 
3, et *eq, ; climate of, 13 ; toil of, 
ib. et seq.\ minerals in, 19, «f seq,i 
rivers in, 22 

Wastes, quantity of, 144; advan- 
tages resulting from cultivating^*^ 

Weeding, necessity of attending to, 

. 71, 84 

Wheat, advantages of driUing, 70; 
crop better than barley, 83,86; 
management of, 87; preparation 
and cultivation of, 88, H seq,\ 
diseases of, 92 ; mode of harvests 
ing, :^3 ; of thrashing, i*. 

Winnowing^^achines, description o( 
60; superior to the old aail-^an, A» 

Wool, weight of fleece of the old 
Warwickshire sheep, 162; of the 
new I^eicestersliire, ib,\ of the na* 
tive, 163 ; of the South Down, H.i 
of the We*sh sheep, ik 



THE END. 
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A CATALOGUE 

SCOTCH AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTB9 

SOLD BY 

ADAM MURRAY, 

8UBYETOR AND LAVD-AGEVNT, 

M hi^ RipQSitary, JV». 6l, St. Martin^s^Lane, Charing-Crass | 

Who also provides Noblemen and Gentlemen Tiith Scotch Stewards 

and Bailiffs^ free of Expense, 



!• Two-hors6 turn«up Carts> complete^ iron axles> and wheels 
'With cast-iron naves and jbi^shes. 

2. (Single-horse tuni'-up Carts, ditto ditto; or with broad soks^ 

either com<^ or cylindricaL 

3. Hay or Com ^rames^ to go on or off the cart at pleasure* _ 

4. Two-hprie Chain or Swing Ploughs, complete* 
5« Ditto, with a wheel. 

6. Ditto, for ploughing hill-sides, 

7* One-horse Ploughs. 

8. Douhle-moulded Drill Ploughs, with Wings and circled coul« 

ters. 
Q. Scuffle, or Weeding Ploughs. 

10. Angled and wrought-iron Harrows. 

11. Angled Brakes, and Grass-seed Harrows, and Drill ditto. 

12. Turnip and Bean Drills, to sow two rows at once. 

13. Hand Turnip Drill, and Hand Bean ditto, Chaif-Cutters, &c. 

14. Thrashing Machines of two-horse and four-horse power, driven 

by horses, also by wind and steam. 
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^ommunicatwi)» to the Board 6f AgriciihQre» on Subjects rebp- £, t, Ji 
tive to the Husbandly and internal Improvement of the 

Country. Vol. I. 4jto, • • •• - 1 I O 
pitto. Vol. n. .- - - •• -IIO 

J)itto, Vol III. - - - • . 18 

JDitto, VoL IV. • - . - - 1« 
pitto, VoLV. .-- . . • -IIO 

Ditto, Vol. VL . . - - 1 10 

pittp. Vol. VII. Part I. - - - - O 14 
Report of the Committee of the Board of Agriculture on the 

Cttlture and Use of Potatoes, 4to» • • •• O 7 6 
Account of Experiments tried by the Board of Agriculture on 

the Composition of various Sorts of Bread, 4to. - O 1 
]#etter from the Earl of Wincbilsea, on the Advantages of 

Cottagers renting liand, 4to. - • - • 1 

IbuUNOToN'sMode of Draining, by JofiNSTom, 8vo» O 12 • 
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A CATALOGUE 



or 



AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 

SOLD BY 

THOMAS GIBBS AND CO 

Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Board of Agriculture, 

Corner of Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly, London : 

IVho also Sell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Iam i 
and with whom Bailiffs, wanting Places, leave their Ji- 
dress, and particulars of Situations in which they have 
previously been. 



Barley. Isleof Thanet. 
I JSforfolk. 

mt Naked. 

■ Winter. 
Beans. Small Essex. 

Tick. 

— Mazagan. 
Broom. Common yellow- 
Buck, or French wneat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs* true drum- 
head, for cattle. 

— — Thousand-headed. 

' Scotdi. 

— — American. 
• X.argc red. 

— — Long-sided. 

— — White turnip above 

ground. 

— — — Purple ditto ditto, or 

icohl rabi. 

— — White turnip under 

ground. 

— — Tsdl green borecole. 

— Tall ])urple ditto. 

— — Siberian hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot. Large thick orange, for 
cattle. 

— — Large thick red, ditto. 

Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover Common red. 

■ Perennial, or cow-grass 
I White Dutch. 

_ Yellow, trefoil, non- 

such i or black grass. 



Clover. Malta. 

' ProvidentiaL 

Flax, or linSeed. 
Furze. 

Orass. Aleadow foxtaiL 

— — Meadow fescue. 

— Sheep's fescue. 
— - Hardish fescue. 

— Purple ditto. 
' Float ditto. 

— Crested dogstaiL 

— Rough cocksfoot. 

— Tail oat-grass. 

Yellow ditto. 

— Meadow ditto. 
— — Sweet vernal. 
— — Great meadow. 

— Common ditto. 

— Marsh ditto. 

— Compressed ditto 

— Annual ditto. 

— Common ray-grass. 
■ Peacey ditto. 

— — Improved perennial dn. 

— Timothy. 

' Yorkshire. 

With many other sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 
•^■^— English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 



Lettuce. 
Lentils. 



Large Coss. 
Small. 
Larg«« 



CJTJZOGUE OF ACRJCULTUR4L SESDS. 



Mangel wurzel. 
Maw-seed. 

Medicago, various sorts. 
MUler. Reck 

. White. 

Mukard. Browtu 

V9X%. Early E^sez. 

li.-. Dutch brew. 

*— — Tartanaa. . 

^.^^ Poland. 

— . Potatoe. 

^.^^ Flanders. 

. Clupian. 

*— Black. 

Parsley- Plain. 
Parsnip. Large thick. 
Pea. Marlborough grey. 
. Large grey rounciTal. 

— — Early white. 

— Wh^te boiling. 

Pear?. 

*_ Blue Prussian. 

.— - Maple. 
Potatoes. Ox-noble. 

- I.atc champion. 
., Large red. 

Nicholson seedling. 
Bomb-shell. 

Rib-grass. Lambs-tonfue, or 
. Upright plantain. 

K ape, or coleseed. 
Rve. 

Sainfoin. 
SaiidcUa. 

Tares. Spring. 

, "Winter. 

White. 

,1 .. Perennia!. 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 
_ Common, various sorts. 

Turnip. Farly stone. 

White Norfolk. 



Norfolk btU. 
.Stubble. 
Green top. 



Yurnip. Urd-top. 

— Large yellow. 
■ Globe. 

— ■ White tankard 
I « ■ Green dittctr 
<— — Red-top ditto. 

- Large Dutch^ 

■ True yellow Swcdishi 

or ruta baga* 
.■ White SwedisL 

Vetch. Kidney. 

— Chickling. 

— Pale-flowered. 

— ' Everlasting. 

■ ' Great wood. 

— Six-flowercd» 

— Tufted. 
' Bush. 

— Hoary. 

— Sainfoin. 

— Red'flowered. 

■ Biennial. 

— Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

4 Roueh. 

Singje-flowercd. 

Narbonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

' Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

— - White-seeded. 
• Horse-shoe. 

Milk 

-.:.— Liquorice. 

Weld. 

Wheat. Red Lammas. 

■ Common wliite. 
^ Wliite hedge. 

■■ White Siberian. 

Ejjyptian. 

■ . Sicilian. 

, Round African. 

■..— — Zealand. 

- Cape. 

>. . Dantzick* 

Woad. 

Yarrow, 
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